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HE first meeting of the Federal Advisory 

Council since its transfer to the U. S. 
Department of Labor was held in Washing- 
ton, September 14-15. Merrill G. Murray, 
Council Secretary, briefs the session for us. 
Also presented are the resolutions adopted 
by the Council, and the full text of an ad- 
dress by Louis Levine entitled ‘‘Employ- 
ment and Economic Trends.” pp. 4-11 


e “‘Northward Bound,”’ the Commissioner 
of Labor in Puerto Rico recounts the ever- 
present battle to overcome unemployment 
in this densely populated Island section of 
the United States. The out-migration 
northward to the Continent eases the unem- 
ployment total, but presents other problems. 
How the Island’s Bureau of Employment 
and Migration deals with them is the inter- 
esting subject Commissioner Berdecia covers 
in his article on p. 12 


T= plant industry of South Georgia had 
an accidental beginning, but it is no 
accident that the industry has grown and 
prospered and sends its plants to many far 
points. Years of hard work, patience, and 
vision brought the present stage of the in- 
dustry’s prosperity which affords jobs to 
countless persons. The GSES, recruit- 
ment specialist for the industry, uses every 
modern device in the challenging task of 
reaching workers as weather dictates a 
sudden need. p. 20 


HE Milwaukee office of the WSES isn’t 

waiting for TV to reach ultimate per- 
fection. It foresees the value in this 
channel for ES publicity purposes and is 
willing to cooperate during the infancy of 
its endeavors. Doubtless as TV grows the 
quality of ES programs will grow along 
with it. A. L. Beier in his article ‘An 
Adventure in Television’ gives Milwau- 
kee’s first TV program blueprint and fore- 
casts that this modern device may give the 
ES its greatest opportunity for broad 
community service. p. 24 


oy pnd of the State Legislatures which met 
in 1949 considered the subject of 
Temporary Disability Insurance, but only 
two States adopted this type of Insurance 
for their workers. Regina Heyman, de- 
scribing legislative activities in 1949, com- 
pares the TDI and Unemployment In- 
surance programs in three States, where 
disability insurance is already in effect. 

p. 28 


Birthday... 


United Nations Day 


HE UniTep Nations celebrated its birthday on 

October 24. On this day in 1945 all the required 

ratifications of the Charter had been deposited. 
The United Nations came into being and the Charter 
took effect as world law. In 1947 the UN General 
Assembly unanimously decided that the world should 
commemorate the birth of the organization dedicated 
to peace, and economic and social progress. 

In the economic field, the UN and its specialized 
agencies have helped to improve world production and 
distribution of food; have made much-needed loans 
for reconstruction and economic development; have 
worked out an over-all program to aid and develop 
international commerce; have established an inter- 
national fund to help nations with foreign exchange; 
have set world labor standards; regulated the world 
postal system and telecommunications; assured greater 
safety of international airways and shipping lanes; and 
in a dozen other ways, have helped to improve eco- 
nomic conditions throughout the world. 

The regional commissions for Europe, Asia, the Far 
East, and Latin America, for the first time are tack- 
ling economic problems of groups of countries which 
have common economic needs and interests. Tech- 
nical assistance for economic development has been 
given to countries in need—know-how and show-how 
which are essential for raising low living standards and 
maintaining those that are high. 

In the social field, the UN has helped feed millions 
of hungry children; has stopped outbreaks of cholera 
and malaria; is working to examine 100 million chil- 
dren for tuberculosis; has repatriated or resettled in 
new homes over half a million refugees; has aided 
world educational and cultural progress; has sent 
expert advisers to 14 countries to help in improving 
social welfare organizations; granted hundreds of 
fellowships to social welfare experts for study abroad; 
is operating the vast system of international control 
of narcotic drugs and has extended the system to cover 
the new synthetic types which threaten to enslave 
millions of people. 

These are but a few of the many UN programs for 
us to hopefully contemplate as we note its anniver- 
sary observance. 
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Tue 13th Annual Meeting of the 
Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies took place 
at the Roosevelt Hotel in New York City, Septem- 
ber 26-29. Milton O. Loysen, president of the Con- 
ference, presided. 

The subjects explored included: 

“The Public Stake in Employment Security” by 
George J. Mintzer, Chairman of the New York State 
Advisory Council; ““The Community’s Job in a Full 
Employment Program” by William L. Batt, Jr., Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary of Labor; ‘‘The Year 
Ahead for Employment Security’? by Robert C. Good- 
win, Director of the Bureau of Employment Security; 
and ‘‘The Job of the States in Employment Security” 
by Frank Bane, Executive Director of the Council of 
State Governments. Representatives of veterans’ 
organizations discussed ‘‘Veterans and Employment 
Security,” and there were panel discussions on Public 
Relations, Budgetary Methods, Employment Service 
Problems, Special Programs, and Disability Insurance. 
Resolutions adopted by the Congress will be discussed 
in the next issue of the Review. 

The Secretary of Labor, Maurice J. Tobin, addressed 
the Conference, at its annual banquet on the subject, 
‘“‘What Employment Means.” 

A meeting of the National Executive Committee of 
the Conference is scheduled for Washington, D. C., 
November 14-17. 


Interstate 
Conference 


. . ‘LHE 16th Annual Confer- 
Labor Legislation ence on Labor Legislation 
Conference wisi be held in the Depart- 
mental Auditorium, Washington, D. C., on November 
29, 30, and December 1. The Secretary of Labor has 
invited the Governors of the States to send delegates 
to the conference, including the State Labor Commis- 
sioners and representatives of organized labor. 


858180—49——1 


The conferees will discuss the progress of labor legis- 
lation during the year and make recommendations on 
steps to be taken next. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S Call last 
ence on Children August for a Midcentury 

dt Voush White House Conference on 
= Children and Youth released 
dynamic forces that had built up during 3 years of 
preparatory work by the National Commission on 
Children and Youth, the Federal Interdepartmental 
Committee on Children and Youth, the Joint Interim 
Committee for the Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence, State planning bodies, and by cooperating 
national organizations and individuals having broad 
concern for children and their needs. 

A National Committee of 52 citizens has been 
appointed by the President, under the chairmanship 
of Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. Ewing, to 
give a general direction to the whole undertaking. 

The majority of Governors of all States and Terri- 
tories and the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia have reported designation or appointment of 
State Committees for the Conference in response to 
telegrams from the President; many have already 
reported formation of county committees to carry out 
self-study and community action programs. 

Discussions have been carried on with, and ma- 
terials have been sent to, representatives of several 
hundred organizations concerned with youth prob- 


Midcentury Confer- 


lems. Plans are under way to involve fully the 


technical skill and the resources of these national 
bodies, lay and professional, in the White House 
Conference activities. 

Participation of agencies of the Federal Government 
in the work of the Conference is well advanced. 
Through the cooperation of the Federal Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Children and Youth, a plan 
has been worked out for widespread help from the 
various governmental agencies with programs in- 
volving children. The Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity of the U. S. Department of Labor is repre- 
sented on the interdepartmental group through 
membership on the Committee of Charles E. Odell, 
Chief, Counseling, Selective Placement and Testing 
Division. 





The National Committee held a two-day meeting 
in September in which the theme for the Conference 
was considered; the week of December 3, 1950 was set 
as the date for the Conference; and an organizational 
framework was approved for the development of 
activities leading up to the Conference, preparation 
of the Conference program, and development of post- 
Conference follow-up measures. 


The President, outlining the purposes of the 1950 
Conference, said: “I know of no greater challenge 
facing the world today than how it can help its children 
to be secure in themselves, in their families, and in their 
communities.” President Truman wrote the National 
Committee members in asking them to serve. ‘“‘It is 
through secure and happy children and families,” 
he said, ‘that we make an important contribution 
toward the kind of national and international well- 
being that makes for world peace.” His letter to the 
prospective members of the committee stated in part: 


“This will be the fifth in a series of conferences on children 
held every 10 years on the call of the President of the United 
States. Each of the earlier conferences made notable contribu- 
tions to national understanding on the needs of children and 
youth and to the development of principles and programs to 
advance their well-being. 

**The Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 
Youth has, I believe, a rare opportunity to turn its searchiight 
on the great advances made in the last decade in health, wel- 
fare and education. Part of the responsibility of the Conference 
will be to bring together our best knowledge about children and 
to ascertain ways of applying this knowledge in homes, schools, 
churches and the entire community. Through the cooperation 
of State and local groups throughout the Nation, I am asking 
that study be undertaken of significant, unsolved problems in 
child life in this country. Through the joint efforts of citizen 
groups everywhere, and of competent experts, I look for solu- 
tions to some of the unanswered questions about child life in 
this country, as guides to parents and to all who work with 
children.” 


The 52-member National Committee comprised of 
educators, physicians, clergymen, business and pro- 
fessional men, civic leaders and youth representatives, 
and labor and farm leaders, was appointed by the 
President to give general direction to the entire Con- 
ference undertaking. ‘This includes the completion of 
the preparatory work, the arrangements for and con- 
duct of the conference program itself, and the de- 
velopment of plans for post-conference follow-up 
activities. 


Tue Annual Convention of 
capped—Conven- the National Society for 
: Crippled Children and 
tionTheme Adults will be held in the 
Commodore Hotel, New York City, November 7-10 
1949. ‘Achieving Goals for the Handicapped”’ will 
be the general theme of the Convention’s meetings. 
Of special interest will be a Library Exhibit dis- 
playing ccpies of many publications which carry 
articles on the physically handicapped. Digests of 
articles from the EMPLOYMENT Security REvIEW 
frequently appear in the Society’s ‘Selected 
References.” 


Goals for Handi- 





ExTENSION to November 1, 
1949, of time for enrollment 
of veterans seeking to re- 
enter training or to change courses under the GI 
Bill was made by Veterans Administration. 

The change in effective date of the application of 
Public Law 266, which prohibits certain types of 
training under the GI Bill, was made by Carl R. 
Gray, Jr., Administrator of Veterans Affairs, who 
said he granted the extension to avoid working a 
possible hardship on any students who had not had 
time to complete plans for entering schools before 
the original effective date of the regulation, which 
was September 12, 1949. 

Under the relaxed instructions, all veterans who 
have made satisfactory progress in school have until 
November 1, 1949, to enroll in courses of training 


Gl Training 


(Continued on page 37) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, August 
1949 (Continental U. S.) 


Change from 


Number or : 
previous month 


amount 


Over-all 


Initial claims...... 
Weeks of unemployment 
covered by continued 
RNS kale iain ia 
Weeks compensated 
Weekly average benefi- 
oe ee eee 
Benefits paid 
Funds available as of Aug. 
NR er 2$7 230,357,000 (3) 
Visits to local offices 15, 839, 600 2% decrease. 
New applications. . 653, 400 1% decrease. 
Referrals: ' 
Agricultural. . 
Nonagricultural 
Placements: 
Agricultural... . 


11, 400, 500 2% increase. 
9, 906, 800 12% increase. 
8, 429, 500 14% increase. 


1, 945, 300 14% increase. 
$170, 041, 100 15% increzse. 


958, 700 
764, 500 


20 % decrease. 
23% increase. 


910, 800 20% decrease. 


Nonagricultural, total. 451, 700 22% increase. 
Men.... 263, 500 20% increase. 
Women...... 188, 200 26% increase. 

Handicapped... . 14, 400 23% increase. 
Counseling interviews. . . 78,300 | 16% increase. 
Employer visits........ 227, 600 10% increase. 

Veterans 
New applications. . . 159, 200 8% decrease. 
Referrals, nonagricultural. 194,700 | 19% increase. 
Placements, nonagricul- 
AES ERE eter ge 111, 500 19% increase. 

Placements, handi- 

ee 7, 400 22% increase. 
Counseling interviews. . . . 31,200 | 11% increase. 


1 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new 
unemployment. 

2 Includes July figure for Arkansas and June figure for Maine; 
August data not received from these States. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 
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WINNERS IN THE NEPH WEEK CONTEST — 


RESIDENT TRUMAN is shown here on the terrace outside the Executive Offices presenting checks to 
P winners in the Essay Contest conducted by his NEPH Week Committee in cooperation with Gover- 

nors’ Committees in 23 States and Territories. The first prize, won by John R. Shankey of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was a $1,000 check donated by the International Association of Machinists. The Disabled 
American Veterans provided second, third and fourth prizes, and brought the students to Washington, 
D. C. for a week’s visit. 


Left to right are Eugenie Van Drooge, Westport, Conn., winner of fourth prize of $100; Howard Kight of 


Charleston, W. Va., and Betty Ann Farrell of Providence, R. I., who tied for third prize each receiving 


$250; the President; John R. Shankey of Pittsburgh, Pa., top prize winner; and Mary Ellen Edmonds of 


Tucson, Ariz., winner of second prize of $400. 


Judges in the contest were Secretary of Labor, Maurice J. Tobin, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, and U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, Earl J. McGrath. Chairman of the Contest was Dr. Charl Ormond Wil- 
liams, Director of Field Service, National Education Association. The prize winning essays on the 
subject ‘Why Not Hire the Handicapped?” were selected from winners of high school contests in 21 
States, the Virgin Islands, and the District of Columbia. 


The essay winners were announced by the President’s Committee Chairman, Vice Admiral Ross T. 
McIntire, at the morning session of the annual meeting. ‘The checks were presented by the President 
later in the day when he received the guests at the White House Executive Offices. 
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The Secretary of Labor, speaking before 
the Federal Advisory Council, said: 

“1am confident that the Federal Advi- 
sory Council is going to be of great help to 
the Department of Labor in its efforts to 
make this, the Bureau of Employment 
Security, a real functioning agency for the 
benefit of the whole country.” 


The Secretary of Labor addressing the Federal Advisory Council. Shown with him 
are Robert C. Goodwin, Director, Bureau of Employment Security, and Dr.William 


Haber, Professor of Economics, University of Michigan. 


Recommendations Point Up Tasks Ahead . 


Federal Advisory Council 
Appraises Employment Security Program © 


By MERRILL G. MURRAY 


Acting Secretary, Federal Advisory Council 


nN mid-September, the Federal Advisory Council on 
Employment Security held its first meeting since 
the transfer to the Department of Labor as of Aug- 

ust 20, 1949. Under Reorganization Plan No. 2, the 
Council, in addition to advising on employment service 
problems under the Wagner-Peyser Act, has the duty of 
advising the Secretary of Labor and the Director of 
the Bureau of Employment Security with respect to 
the administration and coordination of all functions 
transferred by the plan, including unemployment 
compensation and the functions of the former Vet- 
erans’ Placement Service Board. The Council is 
composed of approximately 35 members, representa- 
tive of the public, veterans organizations, employers, 


4 


and employees. Its Chairman is Dr. William Haber 
Professor of Economics at the University of Michigan, 
who has long been active in employment security 
programs, including service on the Michigan Unem- 
ployment Compensation Commission and the War 
Manpower Commission. 

The general theme of the meeting was “The Em- 
ployment Security Program in a Changing Economic 
Situation.”’ At the opening session there were several 
talks aimed at giving the Council background infor- 
mation for the discussions to follow. After opening 
remarks by Robert C. Goodwin,. Director of the 
Bureau of Employment Security, and Michael Galvin, 
Under Secretary of Labor, in which the importance 
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of the Council’s deliberations was emphasized, Arthur 


J. Altmeyer, Commissioner for Social Security, Federal 


Security Agency, spoke on ‘‘ Unemployment Insurance 
Trends and Developing Problems.” 


Altmeyer Urges Extension of Coverage 


Mr. Altmeyer reviewed the accomplishments of the 
program thus far. He said that while the part unem- 
ployment insurance payments have played in bolster- 
ing local purchasing power has been deemed ‘‘con- 
structive,” the proportion of wage loss that is being 
compensated is too small. Many unemployed are 
receiving nothing because they are not covered or had 
previously exhausted their benefits. Mr. Altmeyer 
urged extension of coverage to small firms, non-profit 
organizations, Federal employees, and industrialized 
agriculture. He pointed out that benefit payments 
on the average amount to about one-third of weekly 
earnings and that 60 percent of covered workers are 
drawing maximum benefits and 30 percent are ex- 
hausting their benefits before reemployment. He also 
discussed the harsh disqualifications which are im- 
posed by some States. 

With respect to State administration, Mr. Altmeyer 
stressed the delay in payment of claims, particularly in 
those States with bi-weekly payments, where only 46 
percent of payments within 2 weeks and in the case of 
interstate claims only 35 percent are being paid within 
2 weeks. He stated that the cost of administration is 
constantly rising and expressed the belief that claims 
operations in most States are too centralized. He 
felt confident that significant savings in administra- 
tion could be effected if wage records were obtained 
from employers only when claims were actually filed. 
He said it is the consensus that present unemployment 
insurance reserves are adequate to meet the cost in 
most States even if present State laws are liberalized 
and that the original 3 percent tax on employers has 
proved to be too high. He believes that State govern- 
ments would be more concerned about administrative 
efficiency if they paid part of the cost of administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Altmeyer closed by advocating a grant-in-aid 
system for the operation of unemployment insurance. 


Wermel Considers Reserves 


Michael T. Wermel, Chief of Financial Studies 
Branch, Bureau of Employment Security, reviewed 
the present status of unemployment insurance 
reserves. He pointed out the differences in the 
reserve position of the various States and also the 
wide differences in benefit costs, as measured by the 
ratio of benefits to taxable wages. These differences 
in costs among the States are due to differences in the 
liberality of benefit provisions in the several State 
laws and primarily to differences in economic condi- 
tions resulting in widely varying rates of insured 
unemployment. He also emphasized the significant 
variations in the average contribution rates currently 
collected by the States, pointing out that while in 
many States the contributions were high in relation 
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to current expenditures, there are several cases where 
the present tax rate has been permitted to drop to an 
unduly low level, considering the high level of benefit 
expenditures. On the other hand, he said that only 
a few States are experiencing a serious depletion in 
their reserves and that in most States the reserves are 
sufficiently large to weather a serious depression. 
Mr. Wermel also reported on studies of cost of benefit 
financing being conducted in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and California with the assistance of the 
Bureau. 


Levine Reviews Economic Readjustments 


Louis Levine, Chief, Office of Reports and Analysis, 
Bureau of Employment Security, spoke on “‘Review of 
Employment and Economic Trends.” Mr. Levine 
reviewed the economic readjustments that had oc- 
curred during the past year with particular reference 
to their effect on employment. He pointed out that 
serious unemployment had occurred only in certain 
local areas; that the national economy as a whole is 
relatively sound. The many stabilizing factors which 
have been introduced within the past 20 years, Mr. 
Levine said, tend to protect us against high volume 
and widespread unemployment. He also pointed to 
the recent upturn in a number of industries as an 
indication that our outlook for the remainder of the 
year can be relatively optimistic. 


\Secretary; Stresses Value of UI 


The Secretary of Labor, Maurice J. Tobin, opened 
the afternoon session. with a brief address. He em- 
phasized the importance he attached to the advice and 
help of the Council on matters pertaining to employ- 
ment service and unemployment insurance. He said 
that the recommendations coming from the Council 
will receive great weight in determining the various 
changes in the program he might find it necessary to 
propose to Congress. The Secretary stated that more 
and more people are beginning to appreciate the 
tremendous help that unemployment insurance has 
been to the economy, not only in aiding unemployed 
workers but in maintaining purchasing power. He 
cited the fact that although New England had been 
the region hardest hit by unemployment in recent 
months, the retail sales of that section had declined 
but slightly. He also expressed concern about the 
soundness of some State funds and asked that the 
Council give this situation serious consideration. ‘The 
Secretary emphasized that the Employment Service is 
of vital importance since, if men and women are placed 
at work, they do not have to worry about getting 
unemployment benefits. He stated that he was going 
to do everything possible to make the Employment 
Service a genuinely sound functioning phase of the 
employment security program. 


The Council then divided into two committees, one 
on employment service problems and the other on 
unemployment insurance problems. Both commit- 
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tees reported back to the full Council on the second 
afternoon. The resolutions. passed by the Council on 
the basis of the committee reports may be summarized 
as follows: 

In a resolution on “Providing Leadership in Com- 
munity Employment Planning,” the Council com- 
mended the activities of the Employment Service up 
to the present and recommended that State and local 
““Maximum Employment Committees” be established 
to bring the entire resources of the community 
together to meet critical unemployment situations 
where they may develop. The local employment 
offices should stimulate the establishment of these 
committees and perform planning, staff and informa- 
tion services for them when they are established. 
The Bureau of Employment Security should secure 
the cooperation of representatives of national organi- 
zations in furthering this program throughout their 
memberships. 

The Council expressed concern that during the last 
3 years, Congressional appropriations for the United 
States Employment Service and the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service had necessitated drastic curtailment of 
both services, particularly for veterans, and recom- 
mended that supplemental appropriations be _ re- 
quested of Congress to restore personnel released due 
to inadequate appropriations. 

The Council recommended that in the collection 
and use of labor market information, the Employment 
Service include data pertaining to employment op- 
portunities for youthful job seekers, and restore the 
collection of basic industry information. It also 
recommended wider dissemination of labor market 
information, and in its labor market information to 
take account of partial unemployment reflected in 
~ short hours of work. 

In a resolution on employer relations and job de- 
velopment, the Council commended the policy de- 
veloped by the Bureau of Employment Security of 
regular visits to employer establishments representing 
the greatest job-opening potentials. Recognizing the 
fact that the large majority of small employers have 
comparatively few potential job openings, the use of 
such devices as the telephone, radio broadcasts, and 
of direct mail solicitation, accompanied by labor mar- 
ket information bulletins, should continue to be 
utilized. The Council, nevertheless, believed that it 
would be highly desirable that such additional per- 
sonnel as might be required to further develop the 
job-opening possibilities among smaller establish- 
ments should be made available through increased 
Congressional appropriations. 


Recommendation Deferred 


After discussing the matter of clarifying policies con- 
cerning ““The Employment of Puerto Rican and For- 
eign Agricultural Labor,’ the Employment Service 
Committee felt that insufficient information, back- 
ground, and time precluded a policy recommendation 
on this item and the Council recommended that this 
subject be considered at the next meeting of the Coun- 
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cil. The Employment Service Committee was also 
unable to consider two other items on the agenda: 
(1) the contribution of counseling, selective placement 
and testing services; and (2) providing information 
and assistance to employers on personnel problems. 

Resolutions recommended by the Unemployment 
Insurance Committee, which were adopted by the 
Council, included extension of the Unemployment 
Tax Act to tax small employers of one or more em- 
ployees. The extension to all employees of non-profit 
organizations was also recommended, except to min- 
isters and members of religious orders and to part- 
time workers who were paid less than $45 per quarter, 
or whatever figure may be approved for old-age and 
survivors insurance. The extension of coverage to 
other groups is to be discussed at future meetings. 

The Council recommended that the wage base for 
unemployment taxes be brought to the same point 
that the wage base may be brought to in old-age and 
survivors insurance and that the uniform base be 
substantially raised. In a resolution on “Studies of 
Benefit Financing”? the Council endorsed and urged 
the Bureau of Employment Security to prosecute 
vigorously studies on the financial soundness of the 
several State unentployment insurance systems; on 
methods of revising the present financing scheme in 
order to avoid the existing factors of imposing high 
tax rates during depressions and low tax rates during 
prosperity; that such studies explore the extent to 
which covered workers exhaust their benefits before 
their unemployment has ended; the extent to which 
their unemployment continues after benefits are ex- 
hausted; and related issues designed to throw light on 
the extent to which unemployment insurance is meet- 
ing the objectives of providing benefits to involuntarily 
unemployed people. 


Funds and Fiscal-Year Planning 


In a resolution on financing of unemployment 
insurance administration, the Council stated that 
adequate funds should be provided in advance of the 
fiscal year in order that both the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security and the State agencies may plan their 
activities for a full fiscal year. These funds should be 
adequate to assure full and prompt payment of bene- 
fits, the maintenance of procedures for preventing 
abuses of the program and for assuring public under- 
standing of the program. The Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security should be staffed to provide leadership 
to the States in all these areas and to supply current 
information on the effect of the existing system on the 
stabilization of employment; on providing for wage 
loss due to involuntary unemployment; and on 
sound fiscal policies. 

The Council further recommended that the Federal 
proceeds of the Federal Unemployment Tax be 
automatically appropriated to the Federal Unem- 
ployment Account for Federal and State administra- 
tive expenses and for reinsurance purposes; and for 
continuation of the provision for a contingency fund 
to supplement basic grants to the States for adminis- 
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trative purposes. It further recommended that the 
contingency fund be made sufficiently large to cover 
probable needs; and that, when necessary, Congress be 
requested to appropriate additional funds for adminis- 
trative purposes from the general funds of the Treasury 
to supplement the proceeds of the tax. 

A resolution on the provision of dependents’ allow- 
ances recommended by the Unemployment, Insurance 
Committee was deferred for discussion at the next 
meeting at which other questions regarding benefit 
amount and duration, qualifying requirements and 


disqualifications will be discussed. The Council also 
went on record that “tthe unemployment insurance 
payments to unemployed covered workers for the past 
several months have contributed to the checking of 
a recession and together with other complementary 
measures have firmed up the economic situation to a 
very considerable extent.” 

As the meeting closed, the Secretary of Labor 
urged that there be more frequent meetings of the 
Council. Another meeting is being planned for late 
in November or early December. 


Full Text of Resolutions Adopted at September 1949 Meeting of the 
Federal Advisory Council on Employment Security 








RESOLUTIONS ON THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


I. Provipinc LEADERSHIP IN COMMUNITY EMPLOYMENT PLAN- 
NING 


The Council commends the activities of the Employment 
Service to date in providing leadership in community employ- 
ment planning. 


In addition, it recommends that State and local ‘‘Maximum 
Employment Committees” be established to bring the entire 
resources of the community together to meet critical unem- 
ployment situations where they exist. 


Business, labor, civic, veteran and welfare organizations 
should be called upon to cooperate fully in the work of the 
committees. 


The local employment offices should stimulate the establish- 
ment of these committees and perform planning, staff and 
informational services for them when they are established. 


The Bureau of Employment Security should further this 
effort by meeting with national representatives of national 
organizations in Washington and request their cooperation in 
furthering this program throughout their memberships. 


II. SpectAL PROBLEMS OF VETERANS IN A PERIOD OF INCREASED 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


‘areful attention is invited to the report of the Committee 
on Veterans Employment, as adopted by the Federal Advisory 
Council September 17 and 18, 1948, all of the recommendations 
of which we specifically reaffirm. A report on the progress 
made toward the attainment of each specific recommendation 
should be made by the Bureau of Employment Security to the 
members of the Federal Advisory Council at or prior to its 
next meeting. 


It is particularly distressing to note that, during the last 
three years, Congressional appropriations for the operational 
functions of the United States Employment Service and the 
Veterans Employment Service have necessitated drastic cur- 
tailment of personnel of both services, with a consequent dras- 
tic reduction in the counseling, job development, placement 
and other essential activities of the United States Employment 
Service and the Veterans Employment Service. 


It is absolutely essential that adequate appropriations be 
made by Congress for these purposes, if the promise set forth 
in the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act that ‘‘there shall be an 
effective job counseling and employment placement service for 
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veterans . . . so as to provide for them the maximum of job 
opportunity in the field of gainful employment” shall be 
effectuated. 


An equal opportunity for the gainful employment of veterans 
and disabled veterans—handicapped by less seniority and less 
job experience—can be afforded them only by an intensive 
application of these operational functions, which, unfor- 
tunately, cannot be adequately performed if it is impossible to 
hire adequate personnel because of inadequate appropriations. 


The Council recommends that the Secretary of Labor, the 
Director of the Bureau of Employment Security and the Chief 
of the Veterans Employment Service jointly request supple- 
mental appropriation to restore personnel, previously released 
due to inadequate appropriations so that the United States 
Employment Service and the Veterans Employment Service 
will be able to fulfill the obligations set forth by Congress in 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 


III. CoLLeEcTION AND Use or LABOR MARKET INFORMATION 


The Council recommends that labor market information 
collected by the Employment Service include data pertaining 
to employment opportunities for youthful job seekers. This 
has reference to facts on the supply and demand for workers 
in entry jobs as well as occupations suitable for college graduates. 
The importance of this kind of information lies in the fact that 
young people are likely to be among the most disadvantaged 
elements in the labor force in the years ahead and that many 
thousands of GI’s and others will be graduating from colleges 


‘and universities in 1950, 1951, and 1952 in a job market 


difficult for professional workers. 


The Committee recommends the restoration of basic industry 
information, including current supplements. Such information 
would furnish a useful resource in counseling and placement. 


The Committee recommends that the Bureau of Employment 
Security emphasize to the State agencies the importance of 
wide dissemination o. labor market information. The Bureau 
of Employment Security should also release information regu- 
larly on labor market conditions from a national point of view 
and should expand its mailing lists to national organizations 
concerned with public affairs and to industry and trade journals. 


Local offices in collecting and analyzing labor market infor- 
mation should take special account of employment, particu- 
larly if it is reflected in short hours cf work and thus bring about 
a more comprehensive interpretation of the extent of total and 
partial unemployment in the area. 





IV. EsTABLISHING A SysTEMATIC APPROACH TO EMPLOYER 
RELATIONS AND JOB DEVELOPMENT. EMPHASIS ON THE 
Jos DEVELOPMENT IN THE ““Mayor MARKET” 


The policy developed by the Bureau of Employment Sccurity, 
whereby local office personnel regularly visit employer es- 
tabli -hments representing the greatest job opening potentials, to 
the extent made possible by limited appropriations and per- 
sonnel, is commendable. 


Recognizing the fact that the large majority of small em- 
ployers have comparatively few potential job openings, the use 
of such devices as the telephone, radio broadcasts, and of direct 
mail solicitation, accompanied by Labor Market Information 
bulletins, should continue to be utilized. 


The Council nevertheless believes it would be highly desirable 
that such additional personnel as might be required to further 
develop the job opening possibilities among smaller establish- 
ments be made available through increased Congressional 
apvropriations. 


Greater penetration by the Employment Service in the place- 
ment of employables into the labor market is deemed highly 
desirable for the mutual convenience of employers and _ po- 
tential employees. 


V. CLARIFYING Po.Lictes CONCERNING THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
PuERTO RICAN AND FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL LABOR 


Your Employment Service Committee feels that insufficient 
information, background and time precluded a policy recom- 
mendation on this item and recommends that this subject be put 
on the agenda for consideration at the next meeting of the 
Council, 


RESOLUTIONS ON UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


I. ExTeNnsION OF COVERAGE TO SMALL EMPLOYERS 


While the original Social Security legislation excluded from 
protection employees of firms with fewer than 8 workers, pri- 
marily because of the administrative difficulties of obtaining 
reports and auditing records of such firms, there is general 
agreement today that these considerations no longer apply. 
About 3.5 million workers, in an average week, would be added 
to the coverage of the program if this restriction was removed; 
this understates the number of workers who would benefit by 
the change, since many workers move from small to large firms 
and back again during the course of a year. ‘The council notes 
that the experience of the 17 States which cover employers with 
one worker has demonstrated the absence of serious administra- 
tive difficulties, as well as the removal of inequities which are 
hard to explain to the public. Coverage of one or more em- 
ployees will establish the same coverage for unemployment insur- 
ance as for Old Age and Survivors Insurance. 


After careful consideration of these factors, the Council unanimously 
recommends the extension of the Unemployment Tax Act to employers 
of one or more employees. 


II. REMOVAL OF EXCLUSION OF 
ORGANIZATIONS 


COVERAGE OF NONPROFIT 


At the present time, about 600,000 jobs are outside the pro- 
tection of the unemployment insurance program because of the 
present exclusion of nonprofit organizations from the Unem- 
ployment Tax Act. The original exclusion of this group was 
based upon the fear of government control, and anxiety lest its 





tax exempt status might be jeopardized. There is genera! 
agreement today that workers employed by these organizations 
are discriminated against since they do not recive the same pro- 
tection as privately employed workers in the same occupations 
with whom they share the same risk of unemployment, and that 
lifting this exemption need not affect the special legal status of 
religious and other nonprofit organizations. This has been 
found to be the case in Hawaii where nonprofit organizations 
are covered, and in the six other States where some parts of 
this group are covered. The Senate Advisory Council recom- 
mended coverage of nonprofit organizations in its report to the 
Senate Finance Committee in the fall of 1948. 


In the light of these considerations, the Council unanimously recom- 
mends extension of the Unemployment Tax Act to all employees of non- 
profit organizations except to ministers and members of religious orders, 
and to part-time workers who earn less than $45 per quarter, or whatever 


figure may be approved for Old Age and Survivors Insurance. 


III. Wace Base 

The Council recommends that the wage base for Unemploy- 
ment Taxes be brought to the same point that the wage base 
may be brought to in old-age and survivors insurance and that 
the uniform base be substantially raised. 
IV. Srupres oN BENEFIT FINANCING 

The Council endorses and urges the Bureau of Employment 
Security to prosecute vigorously studies on the financial sound- 
ness of the several State Unemployment Insurance systems: on 
methods of revising the present financing scheme in order to 
avoid the existing factors of imposing high tax rates during 
depressions and low tax rates during prosperity; that such studies 
explore the extent to which covered workers exhaust their 
benefits before their unemployment has ended; the extent to 
which their unemployment continues after benefits are ex- 
hausted; and related issues designed to throw light on the extent 
to which unemployment insurance is meeting the objectives of 
providing benefits to involuntarily unemployed people. 


V. ADMINISTRATIVE FINANCING 

The effective operation of the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram depends in large part on the adequacy of Congressional 
appropriations for administration. The program has had a 
long record of inadequate appropriations. During the last 14 
years it has been necessary to request 12 deficiency appropria- 
tions. Adequate funds should be provided in advance of the 
fiscal year in order that both the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity and the State agencies may plan their activities for a full 
fiscal year. These funds should be adequate to assure full and 
prompt payment of benefits; the maintenance of procedures for 
preventing abuses of the program and for assuring public under- 
standing of the program. The Bureau of Employment Security 
should be staffed to provide leadership to the States in all these 
areas and to supply current information on the effect of the 
existing system on the stabilization of employment; on provid- 
ing for wage loss due to involuntary unemployment; and on 
sound fiscal policies. 


The Council, therefore, recommends that the Federal authorities take 
all actions necessary to provide funds for both State and Federal adminis- 
tration adequate for proper and efficient administration and for the 
development of the unemployment insurance program, 


VI. FepERAL PROCEEDS OF FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT TAX 

The Council recommends that the Federal proceeds of the 
Federal Unemployment Tax be automatically appropriated to 
the Federal Unemployment Account for Federal and State 
administrative expenses and for reinsurance purposes; and for 
continuation of the provision for a contingency fund to supple- 
ment basic grants to the States for administrative purposes. 
It further recommends that the contingency fund be made 
sufficiently large to cover probable needs; and that, when neces- 
sary, Congress be requested to appropriate additional funds for 
administrative purposes from the general funds of the Treasury 
to supplement the proceeds of the tax 
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Tremendous Problems Ahead .. . 


Employment and Economic Trends 


By LOUIS LEVINE 


An address before the meeting of the Federal Advisory,;Council on Employment Security, 
Washington, D.C., September 14, 1949 


HE economic situas 
y tion, its trends and 

outlook and charac- 
teristics, are fundamental 
to every aspect of employ- 
ment security at every 
level of administrative re- 
sponsibility. There is no 
part of Employment Serv- 
ice operations or Unem- 
ployment Insurance ac- 
tivities which can_ ignore 
the economic framework 
within which they op- 
erate, and more specifi- 
cally, the labor market 
conditions which have a 
direct bearing on their activities. 





Louis Levine 


To review employment and economic trends. and, 
particularly, to give some indications of the outlook, it 
is necessary to go back a little bit and view the current 
situation in terms of the background of postwar 
developments. 


There is probably more widespread interest and 
concern about economic trends and their implications 
now than at almost any time since the close of the war. 
You will remember that very shortly after the close 
of the war there was great concern about the possibil- 
ity of a tremendous volume of unemployment. For- 
tunately, mass unemployment did not develop. Until 
last month, however, some people were saying that the 
disaster of widespread unemployment had just been 
postponed; and that 1949 would be the year it oc- 
curred. Others violently disagreed with that view. 


Since the close of the war and up until the latter part 
of 1948 we had a steadily rising level of economic 
activity which reached a peak in August and Septem- 
ber, and perhaps very early in October. 


A Record-breaking Year 


The year 1948 has gone into the history books as the 
outstanding record-breaking year in the entire economic 
history of the Country. It makes no difference what 
economic indication or measure you take; whether it 
is gross national production, wage and salary pay- 
ments, profits and dividends, or whether it is personal 
income, employment, production, or low unemploy- 
ment. On every single score, 1948 was record- 
breaking. As a consequence, any developments 
following that year, by comparison looked pretty bad 
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The extraordinary levels of 1948 must be remembered 
in appraising the current situation. 


Beginning in the fall of 1948, there was evidence of a 
reversal of economic trends. Prices, which had been 
rising steadily, began to turn downward. Inventories, 
which had been built up very rapidly, and frequently 
beyond current need, seemed too large in the light of 
possible price reductions. Buying tapered off as 
business attempted to liquidate inventories. Produc- 
tion in turn reflected the falling off in business orders 
and turned downward. Employment fell and unem- 
ployment rose. 


Downward Slide Through 6 Months 


The downward adjustments which were indicated in 
the closing months of 1948 became a definite trend in 
1949. Economic activity declined slowly and steadily 
each month this year through July. Total production 
fell steadily. Except for seasonal movements, total 
employment went down. Almost without exception, 
unemployment increased each month. Pessimism was 
the prevailing attitude, although there was plenty of 
evidence that the economy was still healthy. 

In June and July of this year, fragmentary evidence 
began to indicate that a halt in the decline might 
appear in August. Unemployment insurance claims, 
which are perhaps the most sensitive indication of 
unemployment for most industries, began declining 
slowly in July. Initial claims, representing new unem- 
ployment, dropped from 337,000 in the first week of 
July to 239,000 in the first week of September. Busi- 
ness attitudes began to change as prices of such key 
materials as nonferrous metals began to level off and 
even in some cases to rise. Construction continued 


‘strong this year. Automobile production appeared to 


be heading for a record. Purchasing power continued 
high. There were reports that orders were flowing 
more smoothly, that hand-to-mouth buying was end- 
ing in a number of lines. 


Figures which became available early in September 
indicated that the long downtrend was definitely 
reversed in August. For the first time in 9 months, 
production rose—by 6 points—nearly regaining the 
level of June. Steel production turned upward after 
having declined steadily since March. Total em- 
ployment edged up slightly to 59.9 million—instead 
of making a small seasonal drop. Nonagricultural 
employment, according to the Census, jumped by 1.4 
million. Unemployment fell off over 400,000 to a 
level of 3.7 million. 





Like the pessimism which characterized the down- 
trend of earlier months, the optimism which greeted 
August figures needs tempering in the light of our 
total postwar experience. While there was a definite 
and clearcut reversal of trend in August, the new 
levels are still well below those of the past. August 
production this year is the lowest August production 
in the postwar period—some 8 points below 1946 and 
23 points below production in August of last year. 
Nonagricultural employment of 51.4 million is 1.4 
million below. August of last year. Unemployment, 
even though substantially down from July, was 1.8 
million above August of last year—nearly double. 

One other fact about the recent changes and the 
current situation must be considered before thinking 
about the future, that is, that we have been having 
industrial adjustment in the economy for a long time— 
since almost immediately following the close of the 
war. It is interesting that for some time these adjust- 
ments did not receive much attention. No particular 
attention, for example, was paid, in the latter part of 
1946, to the adjustments that occurred in the luxury 
lines when the market for costume jewelry, furs, 
liquor and similar products broke wide open. Re- 
creation, night clubs and similar activity began being 
hit very hard in the latter part of 1946. Early in 1947 
there was a wave of adjustment in consumer soft 
goods, particularly in textiles and apparel, and in the 
retail outlets for these products. Not much concern 
was expressed because the number of employees and 
the significance of the individual industries was not 
generally recognized. Later the wave of adjustment 
to competitive markets moved forward into shoes, 
clothing, household appliances, radios, household 
furnishings, and still there was little concern. Similar 
readjustments continued on into 1948, the boom year 
described above, without causing much concern 
because they occurred segment by segment while 
national aggregates of production and employment 
continued to rise to new levels. 


Bureau’s Areas of Interest 


The Bureau of Employment Security is interested, 
by the very gature of its responsibilities, in the elements 
that make up the national aggregate. It operates in 
localities and is concerned primarily with local labor 
market conditions. As different industries met the 
accumulated war-born demand and adjusted to 
peacetime competitive markets, employment began 
to fall and unemployment began to rise to serious 
levels in a growing number of communities. While 
national indicators showed prosperity, local reports 
from New England and from the West Coast, for 
example, showed rising unemployment, heavy claims 
loads, and little hiring activity—a situation which led 
to the development of the President’s program to raise 
employment in areas where it is of serious proportion. 
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In late 1948 and during most of 1949, concern over 
the ‘‘readjustment problem” has grown as the result 


of three developments. First the number of areas 
seriously affected has increased and public clamor for 
action from these communities has publicized their 
problem. Secondly, the aggregate effect of industry 
adjustments resulted in a down-turn in the national 
figures of production and employment and a rise in 
total unemployment. And thirdly, such fundamental 
industries as construction, steel and related products 
began to enter a period of readjustment. Only the 
automobile industry has yet to make its major readjust- 
ment and there are indications that it, too, will soon 
have wiped out accumulated demand. 

Let’s look at these basic industries, the adjustments 
that are now under way, and what their implications 
may be. Steel has often been regarded as the “big 
wheel’”’ of the economy. Perhaps its importance has 
been overemphasized, but the general notion exists 
that ‘‘as steel goes so goes the economy.’ Steel was 
one of the most recent industries to adjust. Its pro- 
duction increased steadily until March of this year, 
when it operated at 102 percent of capacity. Then it 
began to decline and it fell steadily through July, 
when it reached production of 70.9 percent of capacity. 
In August, it again turned up and has risen steadily 
each week until it is currently operating at approxi- 
mately 86 percent of capacity. 

What has been the situation with respect to steel 
in the past? During most of the postwar period there 
was an acute steel shortage. Steel had to be allocated 
on a cooperative basis. A gray market in steel 
developed with a tremendous speculation in inventory 
of steel. To the extent that they could get it, steel 
users bought far more than they needed. Submarginal 
plants were pressed into service. This year has seen 
the end of the steel shortage, of the gray market, and 
the retirement of many of the submarginal mills. 
The falling-off in production probably resulted from 
a number of reasons. Expectations of price declines 
probably resulted in a postponement of normal orders 
and in the using of accumulated steel inventories. 
Curtailed production, attendant upon the readjust- 
ment in other industries, lowered current demands for 
steel. The August upturn in steel production seems 
to have occurred as a result of a growing belief that 
steel prices were not going to drop further, that inven- 
tories of steel had reached too low a level, that it 
might be wise to buy a little steel now in case the 
industry was closed down by a strike. At least part 
of the rise grew out of new orders from such industries 
as refrigerators and plumbing equipment as produc- 
tion in these industries rose. 

Construction is also a basic industry which, while 
it is going through some readjustment, is still a main 
prop of the economy. Dollarwise, construction this 
year is about 3 percent higher than it was last year. 
It is true that private residential construction this 
year is down from the highs of 1948; but public con- 
struction, long deferred and badly needed, has been 
rising, more than offsetting the lows in private resi- 
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dential construction. Yet, with respect to home con- 
struction, it is possible to be optimistic. The need is 
great and costs have edged down somewhat. Some 
of the reduction in prices result from slightly lower 
lumber costs, but most of them arise from the greater 
efficiency possible with a steady flow of materials in 
adequate supply. More emphasis is being given by 
the construction industry towards the building of 
simpler lower-cost housing and by next year the 
Housing Act of 1949 may provide a building stimulus. 

Furthermore, it is too soon yet to predict that the 
number of housing units started this year, both private 
and public, will be lower than the number started 
last year. If you remember the construction curve of 
1947, you will recall that housing started off very 
slowly in February, March, and April, but that in 


July it spurted ahead and continued active well be- 


yond the normal seasonal closing-off period. There 
is no reason why that same kind of experience might 
not be encountered again this year, with residential 
construction active until early severe weather sets in. 
The third major industrial prop to the ecoriomy is 
the automobile industry. And while there have been 
some false alarms with respect to this industry in the 
past, it is the only major prop of the economy that 
has not yet made a major production adjustment to a 
thoroughly competitive market. You will remember 
that some people last January were saying “‘that the 
automobile market is shot.”” You will remember that 
the used car market enjoyed abnormal popularity up 
until the middle of last year and that ‘“‘new used cars” 
brought a premium of several hundred dollars over 
the price of new cars. Towards the end of 1948 
used car dealers began to discover that they could 
obtain automobiles almost at will and it was pre- 
dicted that this was a strong indication that new car 
production and employment would soon fall. A little 
later it became evident that automobiles in certain 
lines, such as Packards, Hudsons, Kaisers, Frazers, 
Willys, etc., could be obtained without great difficulty 
and for nearly immediate delivery. Again a decline 
was predicted for the automobile industry. But to 
date, while new cars have become more available and 
while automobile manufacturers have increased their 
advertising and sales budgets, the industry is operating 
at all-time highs. For the last two months there have 
been strong indications that, barring labor disputes, 
all production records would be broken this year. 


Optimism Justified 


Reviewing the situation in these three basic in- 
dustries, there is reason to be optimistic about the 
rest of 1949. This optimism is borne out by the 
August reversal of trend which makes it probable 
that the economy will operate at high levels during the 
rest of 1949, and that such changes as will occur will 
be largely seasonal in nature. The next critical point 
will probably appear at the turn of the year when 
employment usually drops and unemployment usually 
rises. If the change at this time is larger than seasonal 
new doubts about 1950 will arise. 
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There are a few other factors which must be taken 
into account in appraising the employment outlook. 
Prices have changed a lot in recent months, but the 
widest fluctuations have occurred in foods and in farm 
products. Excluding these items, price changes have 
generally been very small and in recent months some 
basic items have either remained unchanged or have 
advanced in price. If, as now appears likely, wage 
rates do not advance substantially or prices do not 
decline further, it is questionable whether the new 
markets necessary for a major employment increase 
can be tapped. 

Our labor force is constantly expanding, conserva- 
tively at a rate of 600,000 per year. And unless some 
new expansive changes appear in the economy it 
seems likely that the growing labor force will not 
readily be absorbed in new employment. 

Government expenditures, Federal, State, and 
municipal, are playing a larger role in the economic 
life of the country than ever before in our history. 
Regardless of opinions and theories with respect to 
the desirability of this role, the simple economic fact 
is that in government is lodged a vast amount of money 
which goes out in the way of purchases of goods and 
services and payments to individuals, and which has a 
tremendous bearing on maintenance of the economy. 

A favorable indicator for the future is lack of over- 
speculation. You will recall the tremendous volume 
of speculation that presented itslf back in the thirties, 
particularly in the securities markets. There is no 
such evidence today; quite the opposite. If anything, 
the securities markets are understating a great many 
values. There has not been that over-extension in the 
consumer credit and installment buying such as we 
experienced prior to the thirties. 

Legislative developments since 1930 are also having 
an impact on the economic stability. Such develop- 
ments as old-age and survivors insurance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, farm support prices, and insurance 
on bank deposits provide favorable elements for eco- 
nomic stability which did not exist after the last war. 

The agricultural sector of the economy, a tremen- 
dously important segment, is probably in the most 
favorable situation that has ever existed in the history 
of the United States. Farm indebtedness is practically 
non-existent; likewise, farm savings are high and there 
are bumper crops in the offing. And even though it 
appears that there will be something like a 10 percent 
loss in farm cash income this year, the farm support 
prices and other programs advancing farmers’ 
interests give great assurance of continuing high level 
prosperity in the agricultural segment. 

There are other factors that indicate the health of 
the economy. Purchasing power is high—during 
1948 both national income and liquid assets increased. 
Business reserves are at all-time highs. Our inter- 
national commitments indicate that heavy demands 
will continue to be made on the productive machinery 
of the country for goods and services to assist either 
in economic or military situations in other parts of 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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The Commissioner of Labor of Puerto Rico, Fernando Sierra Berdecia and Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the Bureau of 
Employment Security, Sign Agreement Between U. S. Employment Service and Department of Labor of Puerto Rico 
Whereby Puerto Rican Workers Are Considered a Source of Domestic Labor Supply. 


o = Wound 


By FERNANDO SIERRA BERDECIA 


Commissioner of Labor of Puerto Rico 


UERTO Rico is a small island, covering only 3,435 
square miles. It has few natural resources. Its 
topography is so mountainous that it does not 
lend itself easily to agricultural development. It has 
confined itself principally to one single crop—sugar— 
because of its marketability. Thus, because Puerto 
Rico has primarily a one-crop agricultural economy, 
providing only seasonal employment, it has been 
faced with the ever-present problem of unemployment. 
Puerto Rico’s 2 million inhabitants are, however, 
a plucky people. It has been said that if all the 
people of the world were crowded into the United 
States, the density of the population would be com- 
parable to the density of the population of the Island. 
In spite of this fact, it has laid out a two-front program 
for the purpose of fighting this ever-present spectre of 
chronic unemployment. First, it is industrializing as 
quickly as possible. At the same time, it is looking 
for job opportunities wherever they can be found. 
In its search for new job opportunities either inside 
or outside the Island, it has one guiding principle— 
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jobs for Puerto Ricans must not adversely affect the 
jobs of their fellow-Americans on the Continent. 

Industrialization has provided more and more jobs, 
but obviously the Island itself could not absorb the 
excess labor force of a fast-increasing population. If 
there were not enough jobs in their own backyard, 
then Puerto Ricans had to go elsewhere in their own 
country for such jobs just as Southerners go North, 
Easterners go West and vice-versa—all Americans and 
all in the pursuit of economic improvement and 
happiness. 

Problems of Migration 


With its industrialization gaining momentum, the 
necessity of placing the right man on the right job is 
imperative. With an out-migration averaging 25,000 
annually during the postwar years, the Puerto Rico 
Department of Labor took cognizance of the fact that 
something had to be done to fit the jobs to the 
applicants and to direct the flow of migration in such 
a way as to cause the least amount of maladjustment 
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to the migrants themselves. Something had to be 
done also to prevent such maladjustment resulting in 
economic loss or responsibility to the communities 
where these workers migrated. 

To keep step with the modernization of Puerto Rico, 
whether in business, industry, or government, the 
Department of Labor has aimed at a high level of 
efficiency in all aspects of its service to the public. It 
followed this policy when, in January 1947, it reor- 
ganized the Bureau of Employment and Migration, 
and patterned it after employment service offices in 
the United States which have had considerable expe- 
rience in this field. Five steps are followed in local 
placements just as in employment offices in the State 
Employment Services. These are: application for 
employment, order-taking from the employer, selec- 
tion and matching, referral, and verification of the 
placement. The service is promoted through an em- 
ployer visiting program. The office, furthermore, 
makes job analyses and provides labor market infor- 
mation. Its local placements in Puerto Rico itself for 
the fiscal year 1948-49 amounted to 5,316 workers in 
permanent employment. These, of course, do not 
include those placed in temporary jobs, nor through 
migration. 

The other work phase of equal importance handled 
by the Bureau of Employment and Migration is its 
migration program. Up to 1947 Puerto Ricans had 
been migrating on an individual basis. This migra- 
tion movement was of two types which can be classi- 
fied as “spontaneous planned” migration, and “‘dis- 
organized spontaneous” migration. The planned 
migration, even though spontaneous, consisted of pro- 
fessionals, semiprofessionals, clerks, and __ skilled 
workers who were seeking better paid job opportuni- 
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ties and who, perhaps because of their higher educa- 
tional background, could more easily adjust them- 
selves. The unskilled workers, without such a back- 
ground, migrated without any plan and were easy 
victims for those who wished to exploit them by prom- 
ises and offers of better job opportunities, some of 
which did not later materialize—all this, of course, 
for fees. This latter group, credulous as all people 
are who must live in hopes of a better future, were 
also easily deceived by air transportation agents who 
were only interested in as high a fare as they could 
get from the pockets of the workers. These made 
false promises of jobs to Puerto Ricans, and moved 
them to the States with not even the suggestion of an 
idea as to where they might be going. Obviously, 
false promises of hypothetical jobs could not possibly 
be kept. 

This disorganized migration was creating serious 
problems, not only for the migrants themselves, but 
also for the communities to which these people 
migrated. Our Legislature realized that Puerto 
Ricans, because of their language handicap, were 
faced with certain adjustment and language problems 
on the Continent. Inasmuch as Puerto Ricans, as 
American Citizens, are free to move from one part of 
the country to the other, and since they were leaving 
for the mainland anyway, the need for oriented and 
scientific migration was recognized. Adequate legis- 
lation to confront such a problem had to be drawn 
up. It was no longer a matter of choice on the part 
of the Government of Puerto Rico but one of necessity 
forced upon it. Thereupon’ laws were drawn up 
which clearly delineate the policy of the Government 
as follows: 

“The Government of Puerto Rico neither en- 


Commissioner Berdecia Is Shown 
Here Inspecting Food Made by 
Puerto Rican Cooks in Glassboro, 


N. J. Labor Camp. 
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courages nor discourages the migration of Puerto 
Rican workmen to the United States or any foreign 
country; but it considers its duty to be, in the case of 
any workmen or groups of workmen who wish to 
move to continental United States or to other coun- 
tries for the purpose of securing lucrative employ- 


ment, to provide guidance with respect to 
opportunities for employment and the problems of 
adjustment usually encountered in environments 
which are ethnologically alien; and it is likewise its 
duty, through such guidance of Puerto Rican work- 
men who migrate to the United States and other 
countries, to endeavor to reduce to a minimum the 
natural problems of adjustment arising out of any 
migratory movement of this nature.” 


Laws Protect Workers 


The Legislature also approved other laws to (1) 
regulate and issue licenses to private employment 
agencies, (2) regulate the contracting of workers, (3) 
eliminate other existent abuses of false promises of 
jobs as bait for the unscrupulous sale of tickets. All 
agencies engaged in the sale of air and water trans- 
portation tickets were declared public service com- 
panies, thereby placing them under the jurisdiction of 
the Public Service Commission of Puerto Rico. 

To administer all these laws except, of course, those 
falling under the Public Service Commission, an 
agency had to be created to protect the interests of 
Puerto Rican migrants. While protection of Puerto 
Rican workers is the expressed motive of ‘the above- 
mentioned laws, it follows that continental workers 
also are protected from the onslaught of workers from 
other areas who are dumped down in localities where 
they are not needed and where, as a result of an over- 
supply of labor, they tend to depress wages and 
eventually increase unemployment. During the first 
6 months of the program (which ended in the 1947-48 
fiscal year), 2,382 agricultural workers, 691 industrial 
workers, and 21 household workers migrated to the 
United States under contracts approved by the Com- 
missioner of Labor of Puerto Rico. However, before 
any contract was approved, conditions were thor- 
oughly investigated and the need for workers deter- 
mined. Working and living conditions were agreed 
upon beforehand. After these workers migrated, a 
follow-up was continued by the New York branch of 
the Bureau. During fiscal year 1948-49, 5,794 work- 
ers left Puerto Rico for the United States. Most of 
these were agricultural workers. 

In the first, year of operation, the agricultural season 
was upon us almost before we got our office under way 
inasmuch as the Bureau was not organized until Janu- 
ary 1947. We have, since the very beginning and to 
a much greater degree this year, worked in close co- 
operation with the United States Employment Service 
and State Employment Services in our effort not to 
complicate in any way the economic and labor prob- 
lems of any State in the Union by permitting the 
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influx of Puerto Rican workers unless these have been 
actually needed. 

Long ago Puerto Rico found out that it was part of the 
economic unit of the United States. What affects the 
mainland must necessarily affect the Island, in greater 
and lesser degrees, naturally. Nevertheless any unde- 
sirable consequences of the actions of either will be 
felt by both the United States and Puerto Rico. The 
United States Employment Service, in recognition of 
this fact, made an agreement with the Department of 
Labor of Puerto Rico whereby Puerto Rico would be 
considered as a source of domestic labor supply and 
that recruitment of Puerto Ricans will follow the same 
normal clearance procedure as that in effect among 
the public Employment Service offices in the 48 States. 
It went even further and stated that Puerto Ricans 
shall be considered for employment prior to any con- 
sideration of the use of foreign labor. The Depart- 
ment of Labor of Puerto Rico, in turn, agreed to abide 
by normal United States Employment Service pro- 
cedures and not to approve contracts for workers to be 
sent to any locality in the United States unless need 
for those workers was first certified by the United 
States Employment Service. Needless to say the 
Department of Labor of Puerto Rico agreed also not 
to accept any but the prevailing wages as certified by 
the United States Employment Service. 


Employment Safeguards 


These are but some of the regular and ordinary 
conditions of employment to which the Department 
of Labor of Puerto Rico has agreed, and which are 
applicable to all domestic or imported labor. The 
policy of our Department has, however, gone much 
further as is evidenced by the contracts of Puerto 
Rican agricultural workers which have a guaranteed 
minimum working time. To digress here for a 
moment, the miserable conditions of migrant workers 
have for years been a subject of concern to govern- 
mental officials throughout the United States. 
Everybody remembers the poignant episodes of the 
Joad family in Steinbeck’s ‘‘Grapes of Wrath”’’ typical 
of the conditions of migrant workers, which, while 
not quite so acute in 1949 as they were in the thirties, 
are nevertheless a blot on the history of the labor 
movement of the United States. These dire condi- 
tions are due, not to the fact that workers are not 
paid an adequate wage while they are working, but 
to the fact that they are not given enough work- 
ing time to enable them to earn a living wage 
during the period of their employment. We here in 
Puerto Rico could not permit our workers to face such 
hardships nor the people of the United States to 
cope with the problems of our Puerto Ricans while 
they were enduring such privations. We felt that if 
our people were not to earn enough to live, they would 
much prefer to starve at home among their loved 
ones. We, therefore, have insisted that no worker 
should leave Puerto Rico unless he be guaranteed 
enough working time to enable him to make a living 
and, at the same time, pay his transportation if the 
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contract so provides. Our agricultural contract, 
therefore, contains the following provisions: 

“The employer guarantees to provide to the em- 
ployee and pay the employee 160 hours of work in 
each 4-week period during the term of this con- 
tract. . . It is the intention of the parties hereto 
that by this guarantee the employee shall be assured 
of payment of a minimum of 160 times the hourly 
rate herein specified or the prevailing hourly rate 
paid for similar services in the area, whichever is 
greater, for each 4-week period . . . ” 

The Department has also insisted on an 8-hour day 
for those workers who do not wish to work longer than 
8 hours in any one day. However, if a worker wishes 
to work more hours he may do so of his own free will. 
We might add here that Puerto Rican workers are 
anxious to work all the hours they possibly can. The 
employer must file a bond with the Department of 
Labor of Puerto Rico and forefeits this bond for non- 
performance of a contract. 


Orientation Hints Speed Adjustment 


In order to keep the problems of adjustment to a 
minimum, the Bureau carries on a program of orien- 
tation through its San Juan, New York, and Chicago 
offices. This orientation takes the form of press and 
radio releases and personal interviews in which 
workers are advised as to the customs, climate, food, 
and housing of the area to which they are going and 
of any other problems which they may have to face. 
The New York office personnel pays periodic visits 
to these workers, aids them in adjusting themselves, 
and resolves any differences which arise, helping the 
workers insofar as possible to understand the new 
situations with which they are confronted. The per- 
sonnel of the Bureau are experienced in labor rela- 
tions and understand the psychology of both sides. 
Any complaint of the workers and violations of con- 
tracts are investigated. The employer is aided in 
resolving the grievances presented by the workers. 
So far all complaints have been settled and claims for 
money have been paid. The reliability of Puerto 
Ricans in the performance of their contracts is at- 
tested to by the fact that of 2,282 migrants who went 
under contract to the United States as of June 1, 
1949, only 32 hael terminated their contracts. Of 
these 32, only 18 had jumped their contracts, the 
others having legitimate reasons for leaving their 
employment. 

The Bureau of Employment and Migration sees to 
it that the lowest price transportation consistent with 
comfort and safety is secured for workers. We even 
go so far as to make arrangements when possible with 
employers to hire Puerto Rican cooks so that the 
workers will be fed meals to which they are accus- 
tomed. Everybody knows that peoples of different 
countries or regions have favorite foods, such as 
potatoes for the Irish, frijoles for the Mexicans, borsch 
for the Russians. In the case of Puerto Ricans, they 
like their rice and beans. If eating their native foods 
along with a properly balanced meal is conducive to 
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their happiness, then they should have them. We 
believe greater efficiency results from happy and satis- 
fied workers. Our desire is to see to it that everything 
possible is done to keep the workers happy. In that 
way the happiness of the employer is assured also. 
We believe our program has diminished to a great 
extent, if it has not actually eliminated, the hardships 
and deceptions which credulous migrants endured 
before the above-mentioned laws were passed and the 
policy of the Government of Puerto Rico with regard 
to migration was clearly defined. Our program has 
also reduced to a minimum the number of incidents 
in which Puerto Ricans found themselves stranded 
without money and without jobs and a burden to the 
American communities where these incidents oc- 
curred. These Puerto Ricans now have an agency 
which looks into the matter and helps them to resolve 
their problems. If all migrant workers had the same 
service from their native States, and if they were all 
as well protected as Puerto Ricans, the labor standards 
of migrant workers could be raised to those of other 
workers. Perhaps because most labor legislation in 
continental United States excludes argicultural work- 
ers, in which group most migrant workers fall, the 
conditions of these are below those of other groups of 
American workers. Puerto Rico hopes that it can be 
a factor in the improvement of the living and working 
conditions of this group of American workers and that 
the labor standards can be raised so that migrants 
and seasonal workers will also be able to enjoy the 
benefits of adequate wages and better working and 
living conditions for themselves and their families. 


Part-Time Jobs for Women 


igs Labor Department Women’s Bureau has been conduct- 
ing an exploratory field study of part-time employment 
for women. 


Miss Frieda S. Miller, bureau director, pointed out that 
vocational counselors, directors of college placement agencies, 
and many women’s organizations, have expressed a keen interest 
in the subject for years. 


In addition to first-hand exploration, the Women’s Bureau 
has mailed inquiries to women university graduates living in the 
cities to be visited. 


Part-time workers themselves will contribute to the survey 
information. ‘They will tell why they need part-time work 
rather than full-time jobs and how they have made adjustments 
to provide for care of children and discharge of household 
duties. Surveyed, too, will be the skills and work experience 
of these part-time workers. 


The survey will also cover employers as it seeks to determine 
the present part-time job opportunities open to women. Méiss 
Miller believes that both women who can work only part of the 
day and certain types of enterprises could profit by the 
adoption of a part-time schedule, 
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Finger-Dexterity Testing Brings Aptitudes to Light. 


Philadelphia Counsels College Graduates 


By C. PIERCE TAYLOR 


District Manager, Pennsylvania State Employment Service 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ing and Counseling went to college. Two col- 
leges, to be exact. Swarthmore and LaSalle, 
both in the Philadelphia District. 

It all began with a meeting under the auspices of 
John B. Kelly, manager of the Philadelphia Profes- 
sional Office, at which time representatives of the 
State Employment Service met with placement officers 
of all colleges in the Philadelphia District to explain 
the counseling program of the Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service as well as the nature and method 
of administering the GENERAL APTITUDE TEsT Bat- 
TERY. ‘This was followed by a series of separate meet- 
ings with LaSalle College officials: the graduate man- 
ager in charge of placement, the psychologist in charge 
of the Vocational Guidance program at the college, 
and the Philadelphia District technicians in charge of 
industrial services and counseling. Another similar 
series of meetings between these technicians and the 
secretary of Swarthmore’s Alumni Association fol- 
lowed. 


4 Nuis is the story of how Employment Service ‘Test- 
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Preparation for these meetings was thorough. 
Employment Service representatives reviewed the 
underlying philosophy of the Employment Service 
Program as it related to college graduates. Steps to 
be taken in counseling college graduates were clearly 
outlined. The three-fold objective’ to be attained was 
discussed at length, clearly defined, and agreed upon 
as follows: 

First—the graduates who had not already formu- 
lated a realistic plan were to be aided in the selection 
of an occupational goal by the Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service counselors. 

Second—concrete steps and methods for achieving 
this goal were to be developed by the students and 
Employment Service counselors. 

Third—immediate placement in line with the goal 
and methods for achieving it was to be attempted by 
the Pennsylvania State Employment Service. 

The PSES counselors chosen to participate in the 
program were selected for their prior experience and 
training in the handling of professional applicants. 
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All were given organized refresher courses pointed 
specifically at the problems of the college graduates. 

Mr. Kelly covered the general background of the 
arrangements with the colleges, describing the caliber 
and type of counselees, and suggesting the best method 
of developing discussions with individual counselees. 

The District Industrial Services Supervisor, Bernard 
Orr, reviewed methods of relating the fields of work 
in which the individual counselee qualified to job 
openings. 

The District Clearance Supervisor, Philip Shore, 
discussed the Employment Service clearance system. 

Dr. George S. Snyderman, District Supervisor of 
Counseling, explained the over-all counseling implica- 
tions and methods for getting and imparting occupa- 
tional information, and interpreting GATB results 
for college graduates. 

Rounding out the preparation of the counselors, 
Mr. Thomas McNamara, District Chief of Reports 
and Analysis, and Mr. Gabriel J. Molnar, Local 
Labor Market Analyst, discussued methods of fusing 


Unique Guidance Tool 


“ree To READ” is something new in guidance literature— 
a series of bibliographies of occupational literature. Just 
published by B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, the series 
is arranged as a kit of 1,024 lists that provide up-to-date refer- 
ences to reading matter on about 500 of the occupations and 
industries that are believed to be of most interest to high school 
and college youth. 4 


This kit is a unique tool for the counselor, teacher or librarian 
in that each counselee or inquirer can be provided conveniently 
and economically with individual reading lists for the job fields 
that interest him. The loose-leaf arrangement of the kit makes 
possible the periodic replenishment of these lists at a nominal 
cost. 


There are from 4 to 12 reading lists for each field. The 
number for any occupation is based upon the relative interest of 
young people, nationally, in the different job areas. State 
Supervisors of Occupational Information and Guidance were 
polled to obtain their estimate of the relative interest of high 
school youth in each of nearly 200 occupations. 


The lists are arranged according to the job classification in 
the 1949 edition of the DicTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLEs, 
published by the Bureau of Employment Security, with addi- 
tional sheets for certain industries, and other broad categories, 
such as jobs for women, or jobs in the armed services. Counse- 
lors and librarians will find these reading lists useful in checking 
the completeness of, or in expanding, their occupational infor- 
mation libraries. 


The books and pamphlets are listed in these bibliographies in 
order of date of publication. After each title appears the 
name of the author, publisher, address, publication date, 
number of pages and price. Many titles also include data as 
to content. The final entry is the publisher’s estimate of the 
lowest level (junior or senior high, or college) for which the 
publication is suitable. 


The kit, 10 x 14 inches, has an index and instruction sheet 
and comes in a permanent box suitable for a book shelf. It may 
be purchased for $3.00 from B’nai B’rith Vocational Service 
Bureau, 1424 16th. St. NW., Washington, D. C. 
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labor market information with regard to current 
short-term trends as related to college graduates in 


June 1949, 


As a result of these preparatory meetings, it was 
decided that each counselor would need a kit con- 
taining Parts I, Il, and IV of the Dictionary oF 
OccuPATIONAL ‘TiTLeEs, Part I of the GumDE TO THE 
Use or THE GATB, and Army aAnp Navy Apes. 
The District Chief of Reports and Analysis furnished 
Area Employment Reports, Monthly Labor Review, 
Occupational Briefs, various Labor Market Letters, 
and THe Lasor Market. The professional office 
provided pamphlet job descriptions and miscellaneous 
materials on professional and clerical positions. 

Thus prepared and accoutered for the task, the 
counselors first visited LaSalle College where 118 
men, including 112 veterans, were tested and coun- 
seled. Next came Swarthmore where 13 women and 
31 men—including 22 male veterans—were also 
given the same service. All counseling at both 
Swarthmore and LaSalle was conducted on _ the 
college premises with a schedule of one person per 
hour. 

The problems encountered at LaSalle were largely 
confined to making a realistic choice of work. The 
exact nature of these problems follows: 





Number Percent 


1. Undecided between two or more fields of — of cases of total 
MIR oS ice eek wma anata aes 34 28, 8 

2. Wanted to validate choice already 
ME Noho he eth crew ona. aap eem nate 17 14.4 

3. Field of work selected by applicant had 
little or no relationship to training. . . 17 14. 4 

4. Interested in fields of work offering little 
or no job opportunity............. 16 13. 6 
5. Unable to make any choice.......... 15 52n-¥ 

6. Needed help to enter chosen field of 
a EE eee RE rar erae Berg eae 14 $29 

7. Undecided between further training and 
WWMM crs oleate) aici hale alates aun ake tae 5 4.2 
PE aa te adios Carew hae ees 118 100. 0 


At Swarthmore the counselees fell into the following three 
categories: 
1. Desire to validate vocational choice... . 22 50. 0 
2. No vocatiomal CROCE... «0... sce ces 17 38. 6 
3. Seeking employment in fields not related 
to previous training and work back- 
MUNN 5 CRs oie ween Kv Sao een xs 5 11.4 


ritalin ts awe eis egos 44 100. 0 


In broad terms, the work at the two colleges pro- 
duced three specific results: 


In broad terms, the work at the two colleges produced three 
specific results: 


1. A source of labor supply which can be readily sold to 
interested employers was developed. 


2. The colleges’ problem of placing these men and women 
was eased by the cooperation of the Employment Service. 
This cooperation resulted in the placement of some graduates 
for whom the colleges themselves did not have employment 
opportunities. 


3. The effectiveness of Employment Service counseling and 
use of the GATB for college students was clearly demonstrated. 
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In more detail, it should be noted that 33 LaSalle 
students were counseled into more realistic fields of 
work than they had been contemplating, and 94 had 
additional fields of work which were suggested to them 
as a result of the counseling process. 

At Swarthmore, 37 of the 44 individuals tested had 
work histories ranging from laborer to camp counse- 
lors, research aids, draftsmen, engineers, salesmen, and 
astronomers’ aids. Approximately one-quarter of this 
group were in the college’s honor section. One of 
them made a GATB score of 184 in “G”’ (intelli- 
gence); two successfully completed the entire arith- 
metic test; one the entire vocabulary test. Additional 
fields of work were suggested to 31 of the counselees. 

Although the program developed for the two col- 
leges represents a commendable step in the right 
direction, there is still considerable room for improve- 
ment. More up-to-date labor market information is 
needed for many areas—this should include a de- 
scription of entry occupations available to college 
graduates. Also, there is an imperative need for tests 
covering additional fields of work, since the GENERAL 
AptirupbE Test BATTERY does not cover such fields 
as general science, nursing, library service, teaching 
and the social sciences, to enumerate a few. 

Still, within the area already charted, the work at 
LaSalle and Swarthmore Colleges demonstrates the 
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practicality of the Employment Service Testing and 
Counseling Program as it stands. Testing and 
counseling are an indivisible program. It is of no 
avail to speak of a GENERAL APTITUDE TEST BATTERY 
for the college level without properly trained, alert, 
facile and adaptable counselors to interpret results 
and assist in the development of occupational plans 
consistent with labor market conditions. In addi- 
tion, the Employment Service Testing and Counseling 
Program opens a vast area for further development 
when potentialities in terms of facilities and personnel 
are fully realized. 

Nothing could more clearly demonstrate the sound- 
ness of this viewpoint than the manner in which the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association reacted to the news that counseling 
and GATB had advanced into college territory. ‘This 
organization (NOMA) sent to its 450 Philadelphia 
Chapter members a letter drawing attention to the 
qualifications of the counselees and pointing out that 
their work applications could be inspected at the 
Philadelphia PSES Professional Office. Favorable 
coverage was also provided by an article in the 
WALL STREET JOURNAL. 

As a result of this experiment, plans have already 
been made to offer similar testing and counseling 
services to other colleges in the Philadelphia District. 


(pinion Research in New Jersey 


By ROBERT A. BERMAN 


Supervisor, Occupational Analysis and Industry Services 


New Jersey State Employment Service 


ARLY in the summer of 1948 critical self- 
analysis occurred in the Occupational Analysis 
and Industry Services Section of the New Jersey 

State Employment Service. Our postwar program 
was now past the groping stage which characterized 
it in the winter of 1945 and spring of 1946. 

Now, after planning, staffing, and training were 
seasoned by 2 years of experience, we were ready for 
some self-analysis. Local office audits revealed the 
relative effectiveness of our efforts in planning, staffing, 
and training; discussions with managers and occupa- 
tional analysts pinpointed operating weaknesses 
which were treated for correction. But we wanted to 
know more. “Is the Industry Services program in 
New Jersey understood and well received?”’ was the 
question. 
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Testimonials from our clients praising Industry 
Services activities were in our files. We were happy to 
receive them but we were curious about the opinions 
of the many users of Industry Services who did not 
voluntarily express themselves. If our services were 
unnecessary, inadequate, or just plain ‘‘no good,” 
we wanted to know it. And similarly, if employers 
considered Industry Services to be worthwhile and 
a kind of Government function which should be 
expanded, we wanted to know about that, too. 

We selected employers who knew by experience 
something of our technical activities and who had 
received one or more specific types of technical 
assistance. For example, in one plant a company 
employee had been trained in the technique of 
analyzing jobs and writing specifications; at another 
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plant physical demands of a number of jobs had been 
studied; staffing schedules had been developed in 
other establishments; aptitude testing was. still 
another type of service we had rendered. Through 
the mail we asked the selected employers the following 
questions with respect to the specific item or items of 
Industry Services performed: 

1. Did the service prove to be of concrete value to 
your firm? If so, how was it useful? 

2. Was any additional use found of the material 
after it was developed? 

3. Are there any suggestions for the improvement of 
this type of service? 

Three-quarters of the 27 selected employers replied 
to our inquiry. Only one response was definitely un- 
favorable and two were non-committal. The remain- 
ing replies were all in a favorable vein ranging from 
mild approval to glowing praise from a director of 
personnel of a large factory who wrote: “I cannot 
express enthusiastically enough my gratitude for the 
work (the Occupational Analyst) performed and 
my admiration for the exceedingly competent ability 
(the Analyst) displayed.’ For this employer a 
number of jobs were analyzed and turn-over was 
studied resulting in more efficient selection and 
assignment and a substantial reduction of turn-over, 
from 28 percent to 10 percent, in a particularly 
troublesome department. The results of our survey 
were gratifying because we received concrete evidence 
from actual users of our services. 


Survey Used in Training 


A nationally known chemical plant considered our 
survey of the duties of operators in a particular de- 
partment to be so thorough and complete that it 
has been using it almost in its entirety as a means of 
instructing operator trainees. A manufacturer of 
electrical equipment told us that he had found the 
use of aptitude test battery B-169, ELECTRIC 
CORD ASSEMBLER, sufficiently effective to reduce 
training time as well as turn-over. Job analyses made 
in response to a specific need brought forth this state- 
ment from a leather products manufacturer: 

“Tt was a means to minimize inequities 
in the wage structure of our plant. In this way it has 
created a healthier situation.” 

One small employer was assisted in the establish- 
ment of a personnel department. An excerpt from 
his letter stated: ‘“The turn-over analysis has enabled 
us to put our finger on the sore spots within our organ- 
ization; and while turn-over is still a problem, we 
have made progress in controlling absenteeism. As a 
matter of fact (the Analyst) was very helpful in the 
entire setting up of our Personnel Department.” 

Still another statement from a satisfied client: ‘““The 
work of (the Analyst) was brought to the attention of 
the executives of this company and the value of this 
service was emphasized. On two occasions we recom- 
mended this service to other manufacturing organiza- 
tions in the vicinity. Our only criticism would be 
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that a lot of companies are not aware of these services 
which are available to them.” 

Can anyone catalogue and give statistical treatment 
to the foregoing accomplishments? Can anyone esti- 
mate the value in dollars and cents of the service that 
is reflected in the statements noted above? The 
answer is obviously No. If we count the number of 
job analyses or the number of staffing schedules which 
were written by the New Jersey Analysts during the 
year, would that give a measure of our effectiveness? 
Again, the answer is No. The real gauge of the value 
of Industry Services is the free and honest appraisal 
by each individual user in the light of his special 
problem or need. Our limited survey among New 
Jersey employers emphasized this point. 

At one establishment where a rather large number of 
physical demands analyses was prepared, the employer 
observed that they were too complicated and appar- 
ently made no particular use of them. Obviously, the 
problem was either not recognized or was improperly 
treated. Statistics? Yes. Value to the employer? 
Doubtful. 

We realize that a dogmatic approach to the applica- 
tion of Industry Services would tend to stifle the 
activity and cut into a source of high grade promo- 
tional potential. Our intention is certainly not that. 
We advocate that where the use of Industry Services 
is recommended the employer’s problem be delineated 
as Clearly as possible so that subsequent evaluation 
may be specific and clear cut. 

Besides beaconing for us a more realistic approach 
to the use of Industry Services, our survey enables us 
to convince skeptics of the value of Occupational 
Analysis and Industry Services. Further, the survey 
fortified our opinion that our work is really important 
and needed. 


Hospital Staffing Project 


HE Headquarters Office of the Bureau of Employment 

Security, in cooperation with the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, is engaged in a job analysis undertaking through which 
it hopes to develop a model staffing pattern and standardize job 
duties for the hospital service industry. The studies being made 
will cover the whole field of hospital administration, with a 
redefining of organizational pattern, duties, responsibilities, 
and lines of supervision of each hospital department, as well as 
each job within the department. 


Preliminary discussions held at the AHA headquarters in 
Chicago resulted in an outlining of steps in the project which 
hopes to develop a composite or ideal organizational chart to 
show the way a well-run hospital should be staffed. 


The analysis project is expected to take nearly a year. The 
staffing patterns and job descriptions resulting from the study 
will be published in manual form jointly by the American 
Hospital Association and the Bureau of Employment Security. 
The manual will be made available to AHA members and will 
be used by local employment offices as a guide to placement of 
men and women in hospital jobs. 
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Scene of a Field of Workers Gathering at Noon for Lunch. 


Plant Industry in South Georgia 


By JACK O. EASON 


Senior Employment Interviewer 


Georgia State Employment Service, Tifton, Georgia 


HE multi-million dollar plant industry has 
"T aevetoped in Georgia as a result of an accident. 
About one-half a century ago, in Tift County, 
Georgia, a farmer discarded a few old sweet potato 
“slips” that fell by an old fence jamb. When a few 
days later he passed by this same place, he was 
amazed to find these sweet potato plants were still 
green and were growing although they had never 
been covered with soil. Having moved to the South 
from a northern State, this farmer sent samples of 
these ‘“‘growing potato plants” to his northern friends 
to show what the warm Georgia climate might do. 
Thus, a new industry was born in Georgia, that 
today brings many millions of dollars into the State 
and creates jobs for countless numbers of persons, 
both in the fields cultivating and pulling the plants, 
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and in the sheds preparing for packing and shipping. 

It has taken years of hard work and patience to 
bring the industry to its present stage of prosperity. 
One nationally known planter and packer of vegetable 
plants started on a small farm near Tifton, Georgia, 
with an old horse and a blind mule. In the early 
days this pioneer brought his ‘‘wares’’ to town in a 
small ‘“‘buck-board”’ buggy drawn by one-half of his 
field power—the old blind mule. ‘Today the industry 
operates with ultra-modern machinery. 

Our industry now produces many varieties of 
plants, including onion, celery, collard, potato, 
pepper, and cabbage, but tomato plants are the chief 
crop. 

The tomato plant crop is not of a general nature, 
but is a specialty from the time the lands are cleared 
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until plants are pulled. During the pulling season, 
as the sun rises, a stream of trucks begins to find 
its way from the labor quarters into the fields, deep 
green in color from the evening dew. As these trucks, 
massed with men, women, and children, move into 
the plant-pulling area, an atmosphere of harmony, 
eagerness, and unity prevails. Each person selects a 
row of plants on which to begin the day’s work, until 
the field seems literally to swarm with manpower. 
The delicate plants, still tender from the sidedressings 
of soda and expensive fertilizers, are carefully selected 
by each puller and tied into groups of 100 with a soft 
twine. After these bundles are tied, they are set 
aside for counting by a field checker. Each worker 
is paid according to the amount of work he does. 
Average pullers earn between $10 and $15 a day, and 
some experts have earned as much as $25 a day. 

The plants are transported from fields to plant 
sheds; there the soft twine on these bundles is cut 
and the plants placed on a table for further grading. 
Plants are sorted according to size by a skilled per- 
son, and are again bunched and placed on a conveyor 
belt. At the lower end of the conveyor they are re- 
moved, packed in damp moss, placed in baskets or 
boxes and then loaded into large vans or express 
cars to be moved to transplanting zones. 

As the stream of “‘green gold’? heads for the trans- 
planting zones in other States, it reaches first to the 
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Grading and Packing Tomato Plants for Shipping. From the little county of Tift, Ga., they travel to such far points .as 


adjoining States, moves north along the Eastern 
Seaboard, then turning westward, enters the extreme 
northern sections of the United States. Recently, 
some of this ‘‘green gold”? found its way as far north 
as Canada and into Alaska from the little County of 
Tift, in Georgia. A small experimental shipment even 
went to England. 

During our “expanded farm operations,” the farm 
placement representative in the Tifton office often 
starts his day between 3:30 to 5:30 a. m., mustering 
labor to be carried by early morning trucks to the 
fields or packing house. 

To secure labor for this year’s plant season, we 
visited well-known gathering places such as churches, 
picnic-grounds, and poolrooms. We urged school 
children, after their studies were completed, to work 
part time and make vacation money. Nor did we 
overlook housewives in our house-to-house survey; 
many completed their home duties early and spent 
the balance of the day in the plant sheds. 

We approached textile workers suggesting they work 
part time whenever possible. In some towns, where 
the mills were closed, we urged the workers to take 
advantage of this seasonal opportunitv. Many ex- 
ceeded their regular earnings. 

We used radio to broadcast the need for labor and 
to give instructions—where to meet the GSES repre- 


sentative and trucks to be carried to different plant 
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Alaska, Canada, and England. 
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projects. 
to advise persons wishing to do plant work to contact 
the local Employment Office. 

One of the most effective steps we took was to con- 
tact truck drivers willing to use their trucks in carrying 


We placed posters at public meeting points 


laborers to and from different job projects. These 
trucks had regular crews, the drivers acting as crew 
leaders. They would stand by at a central meeting 
point early in the morning, and the Farm Placement 
Representative relayed the day’s duties, or the change 
in the day’s plans to each of them and dispatched 
them to their respective job openings for the day. 

In planning ahead, it is difficult to set a definite 
pattern of operation as rains and other weather con- 
ditions may, and oftentimes do, in a matter of hours, 
alter the day’s plans in the local plant-pulling area 
or in the transplanting zone. Weather is always a 
gamble for the farmer, but for the plant grower it is 
a double gamble, as he not only has his local weather 
to contend with, but shipping orders depend on 
weather at the receiving end; in other words, the 
weather has to be right on both ends for things to 
run smoothly. A slight rain of only a few hours can 
change the plant situation and the demands of labor 
may be doubled or all labor orders canceled. Not 
only does our Farm Placement Representative have 
to keep in constant touch with the ever-changing 
“labor demand,” but with the growers, packers, and 
the employers as well. 


Tomato Transplants Big Business Now . . . 





NourIRIES have been received asking if copies of the 
Review Inpex for 1946-47-48 are still available. We 
have a moderate surplus and will be glad to fill additional 
requests. 


At one time during the 1949 plant season, one large 
grower over-estimated his labor needs by 200 persons 
on a single labor order. Our Farm Placement Repre- 
sentative used radio spot broadcast in two cities, made 
a house-to-house canvass in adjoining counties during 
a slight downfall of rain, and then returned to the 
large plant producer about 9 o’clock the same day to 
be informed that no labor was needed. While waiting 
until the shift changing of the night crews took place, 
the representative contacted other growers in our 
area in an effort to fulfill their labor requests and 
divert the labor he had recruited to prevent misunder- 
standing between management and labor. The 
representative’s working day ended at 1:15 a. m. the 
next morning. 

The plant season is indeed a time of hustling for 
every person in our county and the line of unemployed 
is shorter than at any other time during the year. 

For our local office, it is a time of great activity and 
long hours, but it is a satisfying time for we can see 
the results of our planning and hard work and feel 
that we have a part in making our section the center 
of the still growing plant industry. 


Nature Rules Recruitment 


me years ago the practice of raising tomato plants in 

southwest Georgia for shipment to the northeastern States 
was begun on a very small scale. It proved a very successful 
venture and has now grown into “big business’’—several 
thousand acres being planted annually. 

What sort of a recruitment problem does the industry create 
for the Employment Service? Since the actual functions of 
planting and cultivating are highly mechanized affairs, they 
require a very smal] amount of labor. On the other hand, the 
harvesting, grading, and packing of the tomato plants for 
shipment are ‘all accomplished by hand, thus requiring an 
unusually large amount of seasonal labor. 


In most areas served by local offices, approximately 85 to 90 
percent of the acreage is operated by four, or five large pro- 
ducers, and in these is concentrated the greatest demand for 
workers. However, we must keep in mind that small producers, 
too, must have their quota of workers. 


To insure adequate workers for a successful harvest, we begin 
talking with employers in April, about 10 days prior to the 
harvesting season. We discuss their plans and anticipated 
labor needs. The advance information on labor needs is 
fairly correct; but the time they will be needed may veer from 
accuracy, since the actual plant pulling depends upon the 
weather—not only in this Stats but in the State whose soil will 
receive the transplants. 


The information secured from the employers, plus informa- 
tion on hand in our local office, helps us to determine the ade- 
quacy of our local labor supply, assuming, of course, that it will 
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be properly utilized. This determined, we are ready to start 
on the job of recruiting workers. 


Interviewers work closely with truck drivers furnished by em- 
ployers. They visit every point in the area where 10 or more 
workers are reported available. We try to arrange for a meet- 
ing point; we select a crew leader who will advise the workers 
when they will be needed, and the time of day the employers’ 
trucks will arrive to take them to ‘“‘location.” 


If we have been unable to find a crew leader, it then becomes 
necessary to conduct door-to-door recruitment after we get 
employer orders. 


One of our complicated problems is due to the time element 
involved in the transplant business. When one employer needs 
workers, they all need them; when one does not need the work- 
ers, none of the employers need them. This breeds a certain 
amount of conniving to attract workers. Rumor starts that a 
certain employer is now paying more for plant pulling, is enter- 
ing a new field, that there is no limit to the number of plants a 
worker may pull. All of this may be untrue, but it causes work- 
ers to change employers overnight. The recruitment difficulties 
are obvious. 


The actual grading and packing is done by hand in centrally 
located warehouses. Workers grade and sort the plants accord- 
ing to size. ‘Then they wrap the roots in peat moss and paper 
so that moisture is retained. The plants are then placed in 
hampers for shipment.—Frank P. McDanter, Manager, 
Georgia State Employment Service, Moultrie, Ga. 
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The Alameda Staff in One of Its Lighter Moods. 





Impersonating ‘Gold Rush” Characters in the Centennial Celebration, 


These Staff Members Won the Public’s Approval and Exploded the Myth of Government Aloofness from the Spirit of 
Community Enterprise. 


We’re Public-Spirited Citizens Now... 


Staff Demonstrates [ts Community Interest 


By FRANK C. LANGUEMI 


Manager, Department of Employment, Alameda, Calif. 


ITH growing competition in the job placement 

field, especially in this section of California, 

our office staff found it advantageous to enter 
into what might be called extracurricular activities. 
When jobs become scarce and employers increasingly 
selective, we must use every means that we can muster 
to get the recognition we are entitled to as a commu- 
nity public service. 

Our staff has been encouraged to lend cooperation 
to the various service and fraternal organizations in 
activities which concern the public interest. They do 
this in various ways. One of our members is currently 
president of the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club in this city. Another is just completing a very 
successful year as the Grand Knight of the Knights of 
Columbus. Others are active in such groups as the 
Masonic Order, The American Legion, and various 
businessmen’s service clubs, such as Kiwanis and 
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Rotary. Through these memberships we get to know 
our community better and it gets better acquainted 
with our service. Various members of our staff have 
taken an active part in Community Chest and Red Cross 
campaigns. While this sort of activity, of course, takes 
much off-duty time, individuals personally enjoy the 
affiliation. Moreover, it broadens their acquaintance 
in the community and brings the Employment Service 
closer to the people it strives to serve. 

When a group in the community undertakes a 
project of community-wide interest, the ES staff always 
shows a willingness to cooperate. For example, 
Alameda recently commemorated the 100th birthday 
of our city by putting on a Gold Rush Centennial 
celebration. Invited to join in the program, we 
entered into the spirit of the celebration and with a 
little imagination and a negligible expenditure we put 
on what proved to be a popular “‘stunt.”’ 
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The “‘stunt,’? which got us lots of favorable com- 
ment and a great deal of excellent publicity, consisted 
of decorating our office inside and out in such a way 
as to give a “Wild West’? atmosphere. On top of 
that, our twelve staff members dressed in western 
garb—the men letting their whiskers grow—to create 
a full effect in keeping with the spirit of the occasion 
which lasted a full month, culminating in a big parade 
in which we had a special float depicting as close as 
possible a labor exchange of 1849 and the modern 
employment office of 1949. 

Frivolous as this activity might seem to some, we 
can assure you that it did not in the slightest degree 


“The Job for You”... 


interfere with, or detract from, our primary function 
of job placement, or indicate a mistaken sense of 
values which might bring criticism upon us. On the 
contrary, our service is the beneficiary. A pleased 
public, considering us in a spirit of good will, widens 
our horizon of service. We were especially grateful 
for many favorable comments we received, especially 
this one: 

“This was the first time in the history of the com- 
munity that any State or Federal establishment was 
not completely aloof and far removed from the spirit 
of community enterprises.” 


An Adventure in Television 


By A. L. BEIER * 


Chief, Division of Public Information 


Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


REss a button and get a job; press a button and 
get a worker. 

The Employment Service referral and placement 
process of the future may not become as simple as 
that, but the television program, started recently in 
Milwaukee in behalf of the Wisconsin State Employ- 
ment Service, may indicate the development of new 
techniques and procedures in the employment process. 

Television may alter traditional interviewing, re- 
ferral and hiring methods. Job seekers of the atom- 
era may be “televised,” instead of “referred,” to 
prospective employers from a community employ- 
ment center; job applicants may also be treated to a 
TV tour of an establishment, learning what the plant 
does, what the job entails, all from a screen in an 
Employment Service office. With a little imagina- 
tion, the reader can supply the fascinating implica- 
tions in an alliance of television and the Employment 
Services. Here is the Milwaukee TV blueprint. 

Late in May this year, Bruce Wallace, assistant 
manager of the Milwaukee Journal’s WITMJ-TV 
broadcasting station, contacted Willett S. Main, man- 
ager of the Milwaukee WSES, on the matter of 
cooperating with the station in producing a series of 
six 30-minute TV programs dealing with employ- 
ment, and occupational and vocational guidance. 
Manager Main pledged his full support to the project 
and drew the assignment as moderator for all of the 
programs. The name of the show was to be ‘‘The 
Job for You” and the schedule 8:00 to 8:30 p. m., 
beginning Wednesday, June 22, with subsequent pro- 
grams set for the same period on the following Wednes- 
days, June 29, July 27, and August 3, 10, and 31. 


An advisory board of ten members made up of 
professional personnel directors and consultants was 
set up to assist in the selection of adult panel members 
for each program and to serve as a consulting group 
to WITMJ and WSES. The cast for each program 
includes the moderator, who is the only permanent 
member of the program, three members of an advisory 
panel chosen on the basis of their ability to counsel 
the young people, and four younger job applicants 
between the ages of 18 and 30. The latter group seek 
information on such problems as choice of job, prep- 
aration and suitability for the occupation selected, 
and assistance in exploring opportunities for employ- 
ment in the field of choice. 


Cast Selected From Active File 


Responsibility for the selection of young people to 
appear on “The Job for You”’ rests with the Milwau- 
kee office of the WSES. To secure young job seekers 
for the first program, the office turned to its active 
file. During this broadcast, members of the audience 
having guidance or employment problems were en- 
couraged to write to WI'MJ-TV, requesting a chance 
to appear on future programs. The requests were 
turned over to Mr. Main and the WSES staff for 
investigation. Participants for each program are 
selected to represent as many different job classifica- 
tions as possible. 

Each TV program follows much the same pattern. 
A WTMJ-IV staff announcer explains the purpose of 
the program and introduces the moderator, who is 
responsible for blending the dialogue. Panel members 
are introduced, with emphasis placed on their indus- 
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Photograph of Television Program While on the Air. 
Picture. 


trial connections. The moderator then calls on the 
first person who, after being appropriately presented, 
explains his particular employment problem. At the 
conclusion of the youthful career-seeker’s story, the 
moderator refers him to the adult panel member who 
is especially qualified and selected in advance to 
help him make a decision. The panel member asks 


questions, comments on the personal qualifications of 


the “careerist,” and offers suggestions. All panel 
members and the moderator, having seen the written 
presentation in advance, are at liberty to cut in at 
any time with pertinent comments and questions. 
The same process is repeated with each of the selected 
careerists until all have been heard. The moderator 
then summarizes the recommendations and repeats 
the names of panel members and participants. Career 
seekers are encouraged to write WI'MJ-TYV, request- 
ing appearance on future programs. A WTMJ-TV 
announcer closes the program. No scripts are used 
during the broadcast. 

Appearing as advisers on the first TV show were: 
Miss Grace Kelley, director of vocational guidance 
and placement at the nationally known Milwaukee 
Vocational School; Richard S. Falk, assistant to the 
president of the Falk Corporation; and Robert 
Kuchler, supervisor of employee placement at the 
Electric Company. On the second program, June 29, 
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The Camera Which Televised Part of the Show Cannot Be Seen in This 
Seated left to right Cletus A. Weinfurter, Applicant; Willett S$. Main, Manager of the Local Office, Moderator; Panel 
Members, Mrs. Margaret McKinnon, Personnel Director, Fried-Ostermann Co.; J. C. Freeman, President, Milwaukee Chapter, 


National Association of Cost Accountants; and Rex Fransway, Wisconsin State Board of Vocational and Adult Education and 
Business Manager, Local #494, AFL Electrical Workers. 


the advisory cast included: ‘Ted Kuemmerlein, direc- 
tor of guidance and welfare, Milwaukee Public 
Schools; Les Hafemeister, - advertising manager, 
Weyenberg Shoe Manufacturing Company; and 
Woody Brothers, office employment and service man- 
ager, Perfex Corporation. 

Careerists who have appeared to date on ““The Job 
for You”? program represent a variety of occupational 
fields. A young man, for example, was looking for 
work in model making or the design and manufacture 
of plastics; another wanted a job in the purchasing 
field; a recent girl high school graduate sought office 
work; a young veteran, who had some mechanical 
experience while in the military service, wanted to 
become a machinist and tool maker; a girl who just 
finished high school wished to secure a start in adver- 
tising, art or public contact work; a former draftsman 
wanted to enter the sales field; and another young 
veteran sought an opportunity for training in sales 
and service. 


How Effective Is The Show? 


How effective is the Nation’s first Employment 
Service television show? Mr. Main has this to say: 

“The television show, ‘The Job for You,’ which to 
date has been broadcast twice, has been highly 
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successful. Although requests for job openings are 
not made during the program, this objective is 
attained indirectly since the basic publicity purpose 
stresses counseling and guidance. Finding jobs for 
the careerists is the natural by-product. 

“Of the four applicants who were on the first pro- 
gram, June 22, three have been placed on the type of 
job they desired and the fourth has a tentative offer. 


Snap Bean Makes Movie Debut... 


During the second show, June 29, telephone calls 
were received at the broadcast station while the 
show was still on the air, asking to interview the 
applicants. ‘The Job for You’ is not only an adven- 
ture in TV but is a prestige builder, is an opportunity 
to keep in step with the times, and is a stimluating 
way to extend broader service to the community in 
which it functions.” 


A Farm Program Film 


By SAMUEL L. HITCHINGS 


Farm Placement Specialist, Maine Employment Security Commission 


HE lowly Maine snap bean became the featured 
ff iene in a real life drama depicting the 

harvesting of the crop when colored motion pic- 
tures were taken of the Maine harvest during the 1948 
season. Augmented by a large cast of boys and girls 
comprising Day Haul Groups, crew supervisors and 
growers, this colored motion picture shows all the 
aspects of one phase of our Youth Program in Maine. 
The bean gave a stellar performance as bumper crops 
of beans were started on the way to the world’s dining 
tables. In a setting showing expansive fields of broad 
green leaves against a border of stately Maine pines 
sloping away to the banks of a river, the former lowly 
bean climbed to stardom over many long admired 
performers in the agricultural field. 

It all came about during the spring of 1948 when 
we were conferring with a Committee representing 
the Maine Canners Association relative to improved 
methods in promoting the employment of Day Haul 
groups in the harvesting of vegetables, particularly 
several thousand acres of snap beans requiring a large 
volume of stoop labor. Of the many possibilities 
which were discussed, it was our feeling that if it were 
possible to make a motion picture covering all aspects 
of Day Haul crews, such a film would be helpful not 
only from the angle of publicity and recruitment, but 
likewise it could be used in the training of local office 
personnel, as well as crew supervisors in charge of 
Day Haul groups. As a result of this conference, the 
subject of a motion picture was placed on the agenda of 
the June meeting of the Association. 

At the Convention, during the discussion of the 
techniques of making the film, as well as the cost, the 
State Commissioner of Agriculture, A. K. Gardner, 
offered the services of his department since at that 
time we did not possess the necessary equipment nor 
did we have a staff member capable of doing a pro- 
fessional job of photography. The Commissioner of 
Agriculture offered to assign Mr. Hildreth Hawes, of 
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his Department, to do the photography and assist the 
Maine Agency in making this film. ‘This very gener- 
ous offer was immediately accepted by the Maine 
Employment Security Commission and the Maine 
Canners Association. As the time approached for 
the making of the picture, the Maine Development 
Commission offered their cooperation and one of their 
staff photographers made several fine still pictures 
which have proved most valuable in general publicity 
covering the Agency’s Farm Program. 


First and Last Shots 


The first motion picture shots were taken at loca- 
tions in and around Augusta and New Sharon. The 
final photography was made in Bowdoinham during 
August, where 65 acres of snap beans were being 
harvested on the banks of the Kennebec River. In 
the taking of this motion picture, careful attention was 
given to all details so that it would portray the proper 
methods of conducting a group of Day Haul youth, 
with emphasis on proper supervision to assure safe 
and healthy working conditions under adult leader- 
ship. The film was to depict the work-day of a group 
of youngsters from the time they left by bus from the 
meeting place in town, until they arrived home again 
in the afternoon. 

In the first scene of the moving picture, the crew 
supervisors are shown checking the boys and girls as 
they enter busses to make certain that each has a lunch 
and is dressed in appropriate work clothing. The 
succeeding scenes show the arrival at the grower’s 
fields where the youngsters are checked in, given con- 
tainers for picking, and assigned individual rows for 
picking. Other sequences depict the crew supervisor 
training individual workers in the proper picking 
methods, checking to make certain that vines are 
picked clean and without damaging them. Other se- 
quences show the weighing of beans, since the general 
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Two Star Performers Register Zest For Their Outdoor Task. 


practice in Maine is to pay by the pound, rather than 
by the basket. The weigher keeps a cumulative total 
of the pounds picked by each worker, and he knows 
at all times the number of pounds that he has picked. 
Permitting the young folks to bring their own beans 
to the weighing station likewise gives them an oppor- 
tunity to change from their working position, and 
rest before returning to picking. The motion picture 
also shows the maintenance of fresh drinking water 
with individual paper cups. 

Succeeding shots present views of the crews during 
the lunch period and here again the crew supervisor 
is present to maintain reasonable order. Many of 
the growers furnish tables with adequate shade, but 
most of the groups prefer to rest on the ground while 
they eat their lunches. Since we do not recommend 
that Day Haul groups be employed more than six 
hours during any day, the general practice is to have 
the crews report at the fields between 7 and 8 o’clock 
thereby allowing them to leave the field by 2 o’clock 
and avoid working during the heat of the day. 

The final sequence of the picture is the paying-off 
of the crews at the close of the day’s work. Pay-ofl 
time is the most important event in the day for these 
youthful workers as they line up to pass before the 
pay clerk who, as the checker reads off the pounds 
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credited, hands the youngster his wages. Many 
growers use silver dollars, which is a novelty to a New 
England youth. At the completion of paying the 
crews, the youngsters are once more checked into the 
busses to avoid leaving stragglers behind. They are 
then returned by bus to their original pick-up point 
in town. 


A 15-Minute Run 


This motion picture as presently assembled, runs 
for approximately 15 minutes. It has already proved 
valuable, especially in conducting training conferences 
for Employment Service personnel and growers’ crew 
supervisors. It has likewise been very favorably 
received when exhibited at service clubs and farm 
group meetings. 

Additional footage is being filmed during the 1949 
season, which will include our market garden crop 
activities. Likewise, we hope to shoot approximately 
500 feet during the Aroostook County potato harvest, 
which will depict not only our recruitment activities, 
but will also show the Canadian recruitment of 
harvest labor, and the assignment of this foreign 
labor at the various ports of entry of the Immigration 
Service. 
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Many Legislatures Consider But Only Two Adopt. . . 


Temporary Disability Insurance Legislation 
During 1949 


By REGINA STOLZ HEYMAN 


Legislation and Reference Division 


Unemployment Insurance Service, Washington, D. C. 
ploy 8g 


NE day several years ago a Rhode Island worker 

entered a local employment office to sign an 

unemployment insurance claim and receive the 
first of her benefit checks that would help tide her over 
until her next job, which she was confident would de- 
velop soon. As she left the office and crossed the 
sidewalk, however, she slipped on the ice and broke 
her leg. Now, when she needed the money most, to 
meet living expenses and, in addition, to pay the doc- 
tor’s bills which would pile up as a result of her mishap, 
she realized she would not have even her unemploy- 
ment check to depend on—not until her broken leg 
healed and she was able to work again. 

Experiences such as this, multiplied many times over 
among the working population, have brought home 
to State administrators that there is a need for unem- 
ployment insurance on a broader scale—for unem- 
ployment due to disability as well as for unemploy- 
ment due to loss of a job. 

Even so, in most States no unemployment benefits 
are as yet payable to people who are sick (except 
in certain limited circumstances under six State 
unemployment insurance laws). The exception ap- 
plies to claimants who became ill after they established 
their claims and registered as available for work. 
They are considered to be available for work until 
they refuse a job which is suitable except for their 
illness. Vermont added this type of provision in 
1949; the other States having similar provisions are 
Idaho, Maryland, Montana, Nevada, and Tennessee. 
However, this provision is in no way adequate to 
meet the problems of wage loss from unemployment 
due to sickness in these States. Although such a 
provision would temporarily meet the needs of the 
Rhode Island worker referred to above, the provi- 
sions now in effect actually cover 1 percent, if not 
fewer, of the claimants for unemployment insurance 
in these States. 


Disability Laws Prior to 1949 


No incentive has been provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the enactment of State temporary dis- 
ability laws such as was provided by the tax offset 
provision in the Social Security Act which led to the 
enactment of State unemployment insurance laws. 
In the Social Security Amendments of 1946, however, 
Congress provided that amounts representing em- 
ployee contributions deposited in the Unemployment 
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January 1949, respectively. 


Trust Fund could be withdrawn by a State to pay 
“cash benefits to individuals with respect to their dis- 
ability, exclusive of expenses of administration.” 
This law made it possible for the States which had been 
collecting employee contributions for unemployment 
insurance to use their accumulated employee contri- 
butions to finance temporary disability benefit pay- 
ments, even though no Federal funds (similar to title 
III funds for employment security administration) 
have been provided for the administration of State 
temporary disability programs. ‘ 

Rhode Island, however, did not wait for the Federal 
Government to make funds available. Its legislature 
enacted a law under which “‘cash sickness” benefits 
were first paid during April 1943 to people who were 
unemployed because of disability. Thereafter a 
worker who was unfortunate enough to break his leg 
or to get sick could draw benefits similar to his unem- 
ployment compensation. California and New Jersey 
followed with temporary disability laws under which 
benefits became payable in December 1946 and 
By that time approxi- 
mately one-eighth of the workers covered by State 
unemployment insurance laws were also covered by 
State temporary disability laws. In addition, all 
workers subject to the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act were covered by a disability program 
under which benefits were first paid in July 1947. 

These four disability programs are closely inte- 
grated with the corresponding unemployment insur- 
ance programs; the same agency administers both 
programs, the same records are used, and _ benefits 
are based on the same work history. 


What Is Disability? 


Although there is some difference in the concept of 
compensable disability under the various laws, bene- 
fits are in general payable for unemployment due to 
non-occupational sickness and injury. In Rhode 
Island and California, work +rs are compensated when 
they are unable to perform their regular work, but 
in New Jersey a claimant who is disabled while unem- 
ployed is paid only if he is unable to do any work at 
all. Rhode Island pays benefits in pregnancy cases 
up to a total of 15 weeks, except when unusual com- 
plications result in longer duration of benefits. But 
New Jersey and California women get no temporary 
disability benefits when they are pregnant; except 
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that in California benefits are paid when a woman 
is sick more than 4 weeks after the end of her 
pregnancy. 


How Claims Are Filed 


Claimants who are sick or disabled file their claims 
and medical certifications by mail. ‘They do not have 
to register for work nor go to local offices. The fre- 
quency of filing continued claims and of certification 
varies in the State programs. 

In addition to certification of disability by the fam- 
ily doctor, all the laws provide that the administrative 
agency may require medical examinations by doctors 
designated by the agency. California also accepts 
certification by religious practitioners, but in Rhode 
Island and New Jersey people who belong to sects 
which rely on faith or prayer for healing may elect 
not to be covered by the program. They do not pay 
into the fund, and they are not entitled to benefits. 

All the laws make some provision for accepting 
interstate claims and certifications by out-of-State 
doctors. Until this year California claimants could 
get interstate disability benefits only if they left 
California after certification of their disability by a 
California doctor; but now provision is made for 
certification by out-of-State doctors. 


“TDI” and “UI” Benefits Similar 


The benefits for disability, for the most part, are the 
same as those payable for unemployment insurance, 
and are based on the same qualifying wages. In 
California and Rhode Island, where the same base 
period and benefit year are used for both programs, 
weekly benefits are the same as for unemployment 
insurance. It was not until this year’s amendments, 
however, that the weekly benefit amounts and dura- 
tion of benefits in Rhode Island were raised to the 
level provided for unemployment benefits in 1947. 
In California, although the potential annual benefits 
for unemployment and for disability have been the 
same there was an over-all limitation of the amount 
which could be drawn under both programs equal 
to one and one-half times the duration under either. 
This year’s legislature removed this limitation. 

The New Jersey disability program is divided into 
two systems: one compensates disability during em- 
ployment (i. e., individuals who get sick while em- 
ployed or within 2 weeks after being separated from 
covered employment); the other compensates dis- 
ability during unemployment. While the weekly and 
annual benefits are the same in both systems as for 
unemployment insurance, different base periods may 
be used in the two disability systems. For disability 
during unemployment the base period is the same as 
for unemployment, the first 4 of the last 5 calendar 
quarters preceding the benefit year. A benefit year 
may be started by a claim for either disability benefits 
or unemployment benefits. The duration of benefits 
in a benefit year for unemployment and for disability 
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during unemployment combined is limited to one and 
one-half times the potential duration for either. 

For disability during employment, however, the 
base period is related to the beginning of the period 
of disability. This method results in recomputation 
of benefits in every quarter in which an individual 
begins a period of disability, and the limitation on 
benefit duration applies to any 12-consecutive-month 
period. Duration of benefits for disability during em- 
ployment is not reduced by receipt of benefits for un- 
employment. It is possible to draw the full potential 
duration under both programs. 


Waiting Period Required 


All the disability programs require some uncom- 
pensated waiting period prior to the payment of bene- 
fits. In Rhode Island, one waiting week of disability 
is required in the uniform benefit year, which begins 
the first Sunday in April. In California, one waiting 
week is required in each period of disability. A 1949 
amendment, effective January 1950, defines a period 
of disability so that when a relapse occurs within 14 
days after a claimant has returned to work, he will 
not be required to serve a new waiting week. In 
New Jersey a waiting week of disability is required in 
each period of disability for disability benefits during 
employment. For disability during unemployment 
in New Jersey, the waiting period requirement is met 
by a waiting week of either unemployment or dis- 
ability during the benefit year. 


Fewer Disqualifying Acts 


The reasons for disqualifying claimants for dis- 
ability benefits are much more limited than for unem- 
ployment benefits. The disqualification of unem- 
ployment claimants was originally provided to 
prevent payments for periods of voluntary unemploy- 
ment, because the purpose of the program is to pay 
benefits only to people who are unemployed because 
of lack of work. Similar considerations do not apply 
when unemployment is due to illness. 

The Rhode Island disability law has no provision 
for disqualification. In California a worker who is 
disqualified for unemployment benefits because of a 
labor dispute cannot draw disability payments. A 
claimant who is disqualified for unemployment bene- 
fits because of voluntary leaving, misconduct, refusal 
of suitable work, or misrepresentation is also not 
eligible for disability benefits for the same period 
unless he can show that he is suffering from a bona 
fide illness or injury and the commission finds that 
there is good cause for paying the benefits. Cali- 
fornia disqualifies also for willful misrepresentation 
to obtain disability benefits. 

In the New Jersey system for disability during em- 
ployment, the unemployment insurance disqualifica- 
tions are not applied, except in cases of labor disputes. 
For disability during unemployment, the unemploy- 
ment insurance disqualifications apply, and in addi- 
tion, no disabilities beginning more than 26 weeks 
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after separation from the last covered work are com- 
pensable. No payments are made for any period of 
disability due to willful or intentional self-inflicted 
injury, or to injuries sustained while committing a 
misdemeanor. 


Effect of Other Benefits 


All the laws prohibit duplicate benefit payments for 
the same week under unemployment insurance and 
temporary disability insurance laws. The effect on 
disability benefits of the receipt of workmen’s com- 
pensation varies. In California, workmen’s compen- 
sation payments for an earlier disability have no effect 
on sickness benefits. If workmen’s compensation pay- 
ments for the same disability are less than the sickness 
benefits, the claimant receives the difference. In 
Rhode Island, a claimant may receive up to 85 per- 
cent of his average wage in disability benefits plus 
workmen’s compensation. In New Jersey, claimants 
who are receiving worknien’s compensation other than 
for permanent partial disability are disqualified for 
disability benefits. 

Sick pay received from employers is deducted from 
disability benefits in California. In Rhode Island, 
wages paid during disability do not reduce benefits. 
In New Jersev a claimant may receive sick pay and 
disability benefits for the same week if the total does 
not exceed his weekly wage prior to his disablement. 
Receipt of Federal old-age benefits and employer 
pensions lowers disability benefits in New Jerséy, but 
does not affect disability payments in Rhode Island or 
California. 


Methods of Financing 


In Rhode Island, California, and New Jersey the 
employee contributions which formerly were required 
for unemployment insurance are now payable to the 
State disability funds. In Rhode [sland and Cali- 
fornia, workers pay 1 percent on wages up to $3,000 
and in New Jersey, 0.75 percent (0.25 percent still 
goes to the unemployment fund). In New Jersey, 
employers also pay into the disability fund. The em- 
ployer rate is now 0.25 percent, but will vary after 
July 1, 1951 according to experience. 

These States have withdrawn some of the funds from 
the Unemployment Trust Fund in accordance with 
the provision in the 1946 social security amendments 
discussed above. Other States which have at some 
time collected employee contributions which would be 
available for disability benefits after enactment of 
appropriate State legislation are: Alabama, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, and New Hamp- 
shire. 

Administrative funds come from the current con- 
tributions provided in the disability laws and, in the 
States which permit private plans (which are described 
in the next paragraph), from special assessments on 
employers with private plans or from other sources 
designated for this purpose. All of the laws limit 
the amount of contributions which may be used for 
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administration. In California the limit is 5 percent; 
in New Jersey and Rhode Island, 6 percent. 


Type of Fund 


In Rhode Island all workers who are covered by 
unemployment insurance are also covered by the 
State disability fund, unless they have elected not to 
be so covered for religious reasons. All disability 
benefits are paid out of this exclusive State fund. 
In California and New Jersey, employers may elect to 
cover their workers, with their consent, by private 
plans rather than by the State fund. When workers 
are covered by a private plan, neither they nor their 
employers are required to contribute to the State 
fund. Workers’ premiums under private plans may 
not be any greater than the contribution they would 
otherwise be required to pay to the State fund. In 
New Jersey, as in Rhode Island, workers may elect 
not to be covered for religious reasons. 

In both California and New Jersey, unemployed 
workers’ disability benefits are paid by the State fund, 
but employed workers’ disability benefits are paid 
either by a private plan or by the State fund, accord- 
ing to the coverage of the individual involved. All 
private plans must be approved by the administrative 
agency, and in order to be approved a plan must meet 
several conditions prescribed in the laws. ‘To be ap- 
proved in New Jersey, a private plan must provide 
benefits at least as favorable as the State plan, and in 
California a private plan must be as liberal as the 
State plan in all respects and more liberal in at least 
one respect. Plans which were in effect when the New 


Jersey law was enacted were accepted as meeting the 


requirements until the earliest date on which the 
employer has the right to change the plan. 


1949 Legislation 


There was considerable interest in disability insur- 
ance in many of the 46 State legislatures which met 
in 1949. In addition to amendments to the Califor- 
nia, New Jersey, and Rhode Island laws, 17 States 
and the Federal Congress considered legislation to 
provide temporary disability benefits. In New York 
and Washington, disability laws, not yet effective, 
were enacted. In three more States—Maryland, 
Massachusetts, and Ohio—the legislatures ordered 
that studies be made of the problems of unemployment 
due to disability and of the subject of disability insur- 
ance. 

The California legislature considered some 40 
amendments to the disability law. Besides the amend- 
ments already mentioned, it added a provision (effec- 
tive January 1950) for hospital benefits of $8.00 a day 
up to 12 days in a benefit year to claimants who are 
hospitalized while eligible for disability benefits. No 
waiting period is required of such hospitalized claim- 
ants for either hospital or disability benefits. 

The effective date of the Washington law has been 
postponed pending a referendum to be held in Novem- 
ber 1950. This law provides for a temporary disabil- 
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ity benefits program closely integrated with unem- 
ployment insurance, administered by the employment 
security agency. A State fund financed by a 1 percent 
employee tax and private plans are provided, as in 
California. 

The New York temporary disability benefits law 
is a part of the Workmen’s Compensation Law, and is 
administered by the Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
it is not related to the unemployment insurance law. 
The New York law does not establish a mandatory 
State fund which covers all workers as in Rhode 
Island, or all workers who are not covered by private 
plans established by their employers, as in California 
and New Jersey. Instead, it requires all covered 
employers to provide disability insurance for their 
employees, either by approved self-insurance, or by 
insuring with a private insurance company, or with 
the State which competes with private companies in 
the sale of disability insurance. Disability benefits are 
payable under the New York law after June 30, 1950. 
Benefits to the disabled will be paid from a special 
State fund which is financed by an 0.1 percent tax on 
employers and employees on the first $60 of weekly 
wages (up to 6 cents per week each) from January 1 
to June 30, 1950. Thereafter, this fund will be main- 
tained by assessments against the insurance carriers, 
including the State fund. 

Benefits to the disabled employed will be paid by 
the plan under which they are insured. All plans, 
except those in existence when the law became effec- 
tive, must provide benefits at least as favorable as 
those prescribed in the law, at a cost to workers no 
greater than the contribution rate in the law, which 
is 0.5 percent of wages up to $60 per week, payable 
after July 1, 1950. Employers will pay the excess 
cost, if any, of benefits over receipts. 

The benefits provided in the New York law are from 
$10 to $26 a week for a maximum of 13 weeks in a 
52-consecutive-week period. Although the range of 
weekly benefit amounts is generally the same as 
under the New York unemployment insurance law, 
the method of computation is different. An _ indi- 
vidual’s weekly benefit amount is one-half his average 
weekly wage in his most recent 8 weeks in covered 
employment. If the average is less than $10, how- 
ever, he will get his average wage. 

When benefits become payable under the New York 
law next year, about one-quarter of all workers 
covered by unemployment insurance will also have 
the protection of disability insurance. 

AT Press ‘TIME 

(Continued from page 2) 
without the necessity of prior approval of VA for 
changes of course or reentry into training after once 
having completed or dropped out of a course. 

Public Law 266, passed last August 24, prohibits 
veterans from taking GI Bill courses for recreational 
or avocational purposes, or courses in institutions 
not in existence for at least one year. The new 
instruction does not change this prohibition, but 
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jective; (c) 


after November 1, 1949, a new type certificate of 
eligibility must be used, which shows the course and 
school the veteran seeks to enter. This, VA said, will 
enable a quick screening of applications for certificates 
of eligibility to make sure the training sought is 
permitted by PL 266. 

Training determined by VA to be avocational or 
recreational in character includes certain courses in: 
(a) dancing, photography, glider, bartending and 
mixology, personality development, entertainment, 
instrumental and vocal music, public speaking, sports 
and athletics; (b) any single subject courses which 
are not a part of a general educational or training 
program leading to an educational or employment ob- 
all other courses which VA regional 
office managers know are frequently used in their areas 
for avocational or recreational purposes. 

If a veteran wants training in any of the courses 
considered avocational or recreational in character, 
he must submit to the VA regional office complete 


justification that the course he wants is in connec- 


tion with his present or contemplated business or 
occupation. 

VA emphasized that these avocational and recrea- 
tional training limitations are not new. With one 
exception—flight training—they are the same that 
were in effect ever since July 1, 1948. 

A veteran who applies for an elementary flight, 
private pilot or commercial pilot course must submit 
a certificate showing he is physically qualified in 
accordance with Civil Aeronautics Administration 
standards; complete justification that the course 
is in connection with his present or contemplated 
business or occupation; or his own certificate in the 
form of an affidavit supported by corroborating affida- 
vits by two competent disinterested persons, that flight 
training will be useful to him jn connection with 
earning a livelihood. . 

From November 1 on, a veteran—otherwise eligible. 
and whose conduct and progress were satisfactory— 
will be permitted to effect a change of course or secure 
additional education or training, so long as his new 
course ‘tis commonly recognized as being in the same 
general field as his original educational or job objec- 
tive or a normally related progressive objective.” 

Upon issuing revised instructions on GI training, 
Mr. Gray said: “I fully intend to see that veterans 
receive every benefit under the GI Bill to which they 
are entitled under existing law. It is my further 
responsibility not to give veterans any benefit specifi- 
cally denied them by the Congress.” 

The potential totalcost of education and training 
provisions of the GI Bill is estimated at $60 billion. 
This figure was computed on the basic premise that 
15 million World War II veterans have an average 
period of entitlement of 40 months each for education 
or training. 

Multiplying 15 million by 40, the total of 600 million 
training months results. The cost is a little more than 
$100 per month per trainee. Therefore, $100 times 
600 million training months equals $60 billion. 

(continued on p. 32) 
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At Press TIME 
(continued from p. 31) 


REPORTING on the 1949 fis- 


Peak in 


fog gs cal-year activities of the 
a Office of Vocational Reha- 
istory bilitation, the Federal Secu- 


rity Agency has announced that the “‘highest peak in 
rehabilitation history’ has been reached by the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Of the 69,277 disabled men and women who were 
prepared and placed in employment through the State 
rehabilitation agencies, 58,020 were performing their 
jobs to their own satisfaction and their employer’s. 
Their rehabilitation is thus considered achieved and 
the cases closed. The remaining 11,257 persons had 
also been placed in employment for which they had 
been fully prepared, but were being observed for 
determination of complete adjustment on the job be- 
fore they too could be counted as rehabilitated. 

The estimated annual rate of earnings for the 
rehabilitated group of 1949 was increased from $19 
million before rehabilitation to $94 million after 
rehabilitation. Approximately one-fourth of the re- 
habilitants were working at the time they began re- 
ceiving rehabilitation services, but because of their 
disabilities, they were in danger of losing their jobs. 
or were in unsafe, part-time, or otherwise unsuitable 
employment. 

The OVR report emphasized the economic value 

of vocational rehabilitation with the statement that 
the average rehabilitant will repay, in Federal income 
taxes alone, $10 for every Federal dollar spent in his 
rehabilitation if he is employed only 85 percent of his 
work expectancy, even if he maintains only the rate 
of wages earned in his first post-rehabilitation months. 
Most rehabilitants, increase their earnings with ex- 
perience in their new job. The report also showed 
that the 1949 rehabilitants will pay back more in 
Federal income taxes in only 5 years than the Govern- 
ment expended for their rehabilitation. The 1949 
rehabilitants are paying more than $5 million in 
Federal income taxes for their first ‘“‘rehabilitated”’ 
year alone. 
' The report listed the major services contributing to 
the disabled person’s adjustment as: counseling and 
guidance; medical, surgical, psychiatric, and hospi- 
tal services; artificial appliances; schooling and other 
training; and placement on the right job with adjust- 
ment services to make sure that the rehabilitated 
persons make good. 


EMPLOYMENT AND Economic TRENDS 
(continued from p. 17) 


the world. Of lesser magnitude, but of more imme- 
diate effect, will be the distribution in 1950 of some 2.8 
billion dollars to veterans, as dividends on service- 
men’s life insurance policies. 

As the President said in his Mid-Year Economic 
Report to the Congress, the economy of the United 
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States is the strongest and most productive the world 
has ever known. As he also indicated positive steps 
are necessary to increase employment so that jobs may 
be available to new workers in the labor market and so 
that those areas where unemploymnet is high may be 
assisted in solving their problems. A period of ad- 


justment such as we have been going through, and 


such as may be expected for some months to come, 
results in adjustments in the work force which has 
strong implications for Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity programs. A settling in employment results in 
a considerable amount of turn-over. Marginal work- 
ers—the old, the young, the less experienced—find it 
more difficult to obtain and hold jobs. Unemploy- 
ment insurance claimants increase. Jobs must be 
found by the Employment Service for more and more 
workers. And among the new entrants seeking jobs 
will be many veterans completing their schooling and 
seeking permanent and useful employment. These 
are some of the problems facing the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. 

With respect to the economic outlook, it seems that 
if there is any validity at all to the kind of appraisal we 
have been making of the recent past and where we are 
today one can take a position of “restrained opti- 
mism.” Prospects for 1949 look good. Prospects for 
1950 are less clear. But, some of the forces operating 
in the economy which we have been discussing indi- 
cate a continuing high level of activity. Whether it 
will be as high as 1949 is questionable. It is unlikely 
to be as high as 1948. 

If businessmen, producers of goods, buyers of 
materials, business spending as evidenced in inven- 
tories, move forward to replenish stock at the rate 
that consumers have been taking those stocks, and 
the consumers or the buying public continue to buy 
and not be too choosey about how they put their 
money into circulation, it is likely that there will be a 
firming of prices, a firming of production, a firming 
of employment—not at the level of last year, but 
below last year’s levels; but not at a further decline 
and certainly not in terms of a downward spiral 
leading to a crash. 

The country is cautious. Never before in our his- 
tory has there been economic awareness and economic 
intelligence on the scale we have today among our 
businessmen and our consumers. They are weighing 
expenditures and prices, looking for elements for 
stability, seeking ways to improve their competitive 
position and looking for lower units in production. 

All of these items spell tremendous problems for 
people concerned with employment security. They 
raise questions as to what we may and should do in 
terms of stabilizing the labor market, maximizing 
employment, and facilitating the employment pro- 
cess. The economic adjustments which have occurred 
and are occurring raise problems that result in 
labor turn-over and temporary spurts of unemploy- 
ment. Unstable local labor markets mean increased 
employment security workloads and point the need to 
doing all in our power to promote full employment. 
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My Most Satisfying Physically 
Handicapped Placement 


T= case hasbeen selected as my most outstanding placement 
of a handicapped worker—not only because of the physical 
condition of the applicant, but even more because of the 
change in mental attitude that came about with the suggestion 
that he take training to fit himself for another vocation. 


Mr. G. I. slouched onto a chair at my desk very dejectedly 
because he could not find or hold a job in his trade as a com- 
bination welder. His foot and leg injury, caused by machine- 
gun fire received in the Burma-India theatre, for which he 
received the Presidential Citation and disability pension, was 
causing him trouble. 


Heavy leather straps held his feet and ankles in a vise-like 
grip, and long standing or walking was agony. He had 
thrown away his cane shortly after leaving the Army hospital 
and was determined to make the best of the situation without 
assistance. 


When he was asked what type of work he was interested in, he 
caustically replied, ‘All I know is welding and I can’t do that.” 
Our conversation for the next 20 minutes touched on music, 
sports, selling and vocations in general, then on the possibility 
of using the GENERAL AptirupvE Test Battery to determine his 
potential abilities. His attitude regarding the GATB test was 
also, “Oh well, what can I lose.’’ His score and aptitude 
patterns were very encouraging and exceptionally high for his 
3 years of high school. 


The next interview started like the first one; his mental 
outlook had not improved very much; maybe the fact that his 
wife was to have a baby in 4 months did not help. As we 
proceeded through the interpretation of his test results, his 
interest appeared to increase, then all at once the aptitude 
factors seemed to fall into place. The climax came when I 
asked him if he was willing and had the tenacity to master a 
6 months’ accounting course in 3 months. After a long mo- 
ment’s hesitation he exclaimed, “‘I’ll do it! And Ill throw 
everything I’ve got into it, too.”” Every 2 weeks or so this GI 
called me and each time proudly told me: “I just made 97 (or 
98) on my last test. I didn’t know any subject could be so in- 
teresting and fascinating.” 


At the end of the 3 months our GI dashed into our office one 
morning, his spirits high; ‘‘Well, where is my job?” The 
transformation was nearly complete, he had done his part, 
and well. Now it was up to us to find that job for him. He 
jubilantly threw in my lap three good letters of recommenda- 
tion from his school instructors. 


A few days later he was referred to a job—one for which he 
was now completely qualified, a job that would utilize all of his 
training in commercial college. Even his welding experience 
would be of value also, because this job is an on-the-job training 
situation as an Assistant Office Manager and bookkeeper for a 
metal company. No longer was he mentally or physically 
handicapped; instead he was an enthusiastic employee doing a 
real job and happy about his opportunity to make good. 


__ This special case shows clearly the transformation from a dis- 
illusioned handicapped person to an efficient worker through 
the use of the Employment Service tools.—Jack Ratu, 
Interviewer II, Industrial Office, Phoenix, Ariz. 





Report on ’48—A Guide for ’49 
Labor Recruitment for Agriculture 


““T apor Recruitment for Agriculture” — a report on the Farm 

Placement Service in 1948, has recently been published in 
a 31-page booklet form. The report not only covers the specific 
accomplishments of the Farm Placement Service and afhliated 
State agencies during the year, but also describes briefly the 
historical background and development of this special part of 
the USES. 


The Nation’s harvest in 1948 was the largest in our history 
It was brought in without appreciable loss chargeable to short- 
ages of labor. The Farm Placement Service of the United 
States Employment Service contributed materially to that 
achievement. 


In addition to being a year of huge crops, 1948 was also a 
time of tight labor market conditions. The American farmer, 
urged to meet high crop goals in response to a national and 
world cry for agricultural products, required thousands of extra 
seasonal farm workers to help with the harvest. To get them 
agriculture had to compete with a high level of industrial 
employment. 


This placed three essential tasks on the Farm Placement 
Service—recruitment of domestic workers for agriculture, 
processing plants and related industries, and bringing them 
together with employers; helping to guide the voluntary move- 
ments of thousands of migratory agricultural workers to places 
they were needed to supplement local supplies of labor; and 
finally, assist in negotiations with-other countries for the orderly 
recruitment, importation and return of their nationals if they 
were required to supplement the domestic agricultural labor 
force. 


This interesting summary recounts the way the farm place- 
ment staffs of State employment services merged their efforts 
and resources with those of the national farm placement office 
to meet 1948 objectives. 


The task was not easy, nor were all the problems completely 
solved. It required the combined foresight and experience of 
several hundreds of persons with extensive knowledge of farm 
labor problems to plan and administer the program, as well as 
long hours of work by field men and local office staffs at the 
ultimate points of operation. Their success is measured not 
only in the accomplishments of 1948, but also in the enthusiasm 
they revealed at the end of the year for applying the lessons 
they learned toward achieving an even more successful year in 
1949. 


The report has been sent to all State agencies, and a limited 
surplus is on hand in the Farm Placement Service to fill special 
requests. 
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